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Tue CHIEF JUSTICE JUSTIFIED.—THE HERALD was 
the only journal sympathizing with the National party of 
union and equal rights that spoke a good word for Mr. 
Chase in his presidential relations. In an editorial at 
length his position was discussed, and it was shown that 
he had never surrendered his principle of equal rights to 
all men, and that he had attempted to bring the demo- 
cratic party to this platform. His course in impeach- 
ment was condemned because it was affected by his pri- 
vate feelings towards his Ohio rivals, perhaps also by a 
desire to conciliate his political opponents in matters he 
thought temporary. But however much and wrongfully 
he bent in that sterm, he was never torn up by the roots. 
And when the great prize of the presidency hung close 
to his eyes, and tremendous temptations were presented 
to abandon life-long principle for the coveted crown, 
he manfully refused to make that sacrifice. What we 
then showed to be true so far as the facts were known, 
his chief disciple at that convention now declares. Col. 
Brown, of Kentucky, in a speech before a Grant meet- 
ing, gave a full statement of the course of Mr. Chase’s 
friends at the New York Convention, and how near he 
came to the nomination. Col. Brown speaks thus of the 
views of the Chief Justice and also of the grounds on 
which the attempt was made to renew a whole party in 
righteousness : 


He believed that ee! man, without regard to color, should 
be free; that he should have the right to the ballot, and the 
privilege of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in the 
manner that best suits his own pleasure, restrained only by 
wise laws, to operate with equal force on all, both black and 
white. These general opinions were not antagonistic to those 
of any true Union man, nor need they have been objectionable to 
any Democrat who desired to accept and acknow] the great 
changes of the war, rather than engage in ahopeless strug- 
gle to undo what Congress had done. g a a large number 
of Democrats commenced the work of educating their pai 

to accept this condition of things; to take Mr. Chase as thelr 
candidate, and to unite with the Conservative Republicans on 
the new “ issues of the day in the spirit of the day ;” thusto 
Sound a great Democratic party upon a basis of permanén 
usefulness. The intention was to remove political disabilities 
from every man, whether once a rebel or once a slave, and to 
found a true Democracy—not that of the Southern rebels, or the 
anti-war men of the North, but a Democracy of equal ts, 
of peace and protection to all men; a Democracy as wide as 
humauity, and as universal as God’s omnipotence, under which 
our country could prosper to a degree the most vivid imagina- 
tion dares not attempt to compass. 


This was the programme or policy that the Chase men 
intended to put into power under theirleader. A policy 
including these principles would have given ts party the 
advanced position in ideas, and therefore would have 
insured them the ultimate if not immediate vietory. He 
Says: 


Mr. Chase has made no political mistake, and has taken no 
backward step. An armen | was presented whereby the 
Most sacred of the political convictions of his life-time might be 
realized and made secure thro’ their adoption on the part of 
those who had always opposed them. Here seemed a chance 
to lead the people in safety th the Red Sea of their diffi- 
culties, and to settle, at once and forever, the vexed 
payreys by | axing the meatus of the colored 
as of an Amerivaa citizen, possessing equal rights and im- 
munities with all other citizens. The renpenle are of the 
Democratic party simply said to him, “ We ask no sacrifice on 
your part. e are going to adopt new ideas. We intend to 
acknowledge the correctness of your views. Will you repre- 
sent us before the ple if we do this?” No nobler and purer 
impulse ever guided a statesman’s action than that which 
apes a ee to aed beeen reply to this apes. 

w uve n unwo' unw his 
country if he had done other’ le — 


But such was not their wisdom or his fortune. They 








chose death rather than life, accepted Forrest as their 
master, red in the blood of his unarmed victims, in- 
stead of Chase, spurned every idea of democracy, and 
clung to the most hateful dogmas of aristocracv. The 
attempt to save them was herond his power. He was 
very fortunate in saving himself. 





A SrraNGE ConsuncTion.—Dr. Pusey is seeking 
alliance with the Wesleyans. In his progress to Rome 
he turns aside for the moment to confer with the disci- 
ples of one of the former fellows of his University, a 
man who like him was profoundly interested in religion. 
but unlike him went to Christ and not to Mary, found 
salvation, not ceremonies, and built up the greatest Chris- 
tian church of modern ages, one of souls saved from sin 
by faith in the blood of the Lamb of God. He asks their 
help to prevent the University from being open to all stu- 
dents without doctrinal test. His proposal is a compro- 
mise, always the first cry of the conquered. Divide the 
Colleges between the sects. Which college would he 
wish the Papists to have? They will of course demand 
Christ Church, founded by a Cardinal. But then the 
Methodists might claim that, since there the Wesleys were 
educated. Probably they would be given Lincoln's, 
where John was a fellow. Would the Independents re- 
ceive the magnificent ‘‘ Magdalen,” of which John Owen 
was once masttr? Dr. Pusey does not find the Wesleyans 
ready to trade. They will go with the liberals, and de- 
mand all restrictions removed. This may give too 
much liberalism for a season. The better way is a 
mingling of the American and English systems,—church 
college, under a State university, which alone shall con- 
fer degrees. That will yet be the result. But the mo- 
nopoly of the Episcopal Church must first be broken 
down. It will be as well to have Romanists and Ra- 
tionalists there avowedly, as they have been actually, for 
the last score of years. Christianity has less to fear 
from its unmasked foes than when wearing its own 
garb. Dr. Pusey has come far towards the Wesleyans 
in his fear of infidelity. May he yet join them in all 
the great battles with antichrist. 





ENGLAND oUR Apysstn1A.—An American is held a 
captive in a British prison; a captive because he is an 
American, and chooses to use his gifts of speech in il- 
luminating British minds on what he deems the wrongs 
and duties of that land. George Francis Train is this 
prisoner. He is held professedly because of certain 
claims of debt against him. He has proved that he is 
free from any such obligations, having paid every cent 
he legally owes. He has been denied hearing on legal 
quibbles, and is cast into jail without any hope of re- 
lease. The sole reason of his incarceration is that he 
speaks in favorof Fenianism. But King Theodore 
would not have troubled the Englishmen had they not 
interfered with his affairs of State. Their preaching 
was treasonable, he thought, and he shut them up in 
jail. England does just the same to this American 
missionary. She has fought a war, and ennobled a 
general for delivering her subjects, and in her 
own walls is one held captive for a like offense. 

There was a British George that troubled our rulers 
once as bad as this Yankee George does our cousins. 
He came over here and talked to crowds against one of 
our political institutions. We did not imprison him. 
Our government never touched him. Mobs drove him 
off, but no cell restrained his speech. And yet our na- 
tion was as sore and as sensitive about George Thompson 
as England is over George Train. The two G. T.s 
are the goads that stung each Io, but the American let 
hers go; England imprisons hers. Mr. Train did us 
excellent service in England at the opening of the war. 
Beecher did far less. His bulletins on Fleet street 
were read by thousands daily. His pluck and daring 
were magnificent. If the young eagle flapped its 
wings and screamed a little too much for cockney ears, 
and toady Americans, it kept our cause before that 
people, jubilant and defiant, when Bright, and Cobden, 
and Newman Hall were dumb, and everybody else was 
in loud-mouthed hostility. This, too, is remembered 
against him, and he is serving out his time partially for 
that heroic offense. There should be immediate measures 


taken by our government for his liberation. Mr. Adams 
should never have left England while an American lav in 
her jail. Mr. Johnson should be ordered to demand his 
liberation as swiftly if not as sharply as Lord Lvane 
demanded that of Mason and Slidell, whe were net 
British but American citizens. Public meetings chart! 
he called to create public sentiment if that is nes ees! 
England is our Abyssinia. She must enrrer> | 
captive. 





GRANT AND PEAcE.—The Ku Klux epid-iie is 
spreading. Murder for political opinion’s sake ix mev- 
ing northward. In Long [sland last week a speaker 
for Grant was taken from his bed at midnight. tarred end 
feathered, and threatened with murder if he dared to 
speak again for our chief general. The disease has 
caught the boys. Last week in Westfield a lad of 
twelve asked one of eight, the only child of a widowed 
mother, what were his polities. ‘‘ Iam a Republican,” 
said the younger. ‘I'll beat that out of you,” was the an- 
swer, and he pummeled the poor child so that his spine 
is permanently injured, and he is dangerously if not fa- 
tally ill of a fever. The lad thus injured, if not killed, 
is a member of our Sabbath School, and his mother of 
our church. Let the mothers and children pray for her 
and him. This horrible political pestilence is near its 
end. Doctor Grant will give it its death blow. 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE proposes to meet next 
year in New York. Dr. McCosh is commissioned by 
the British branch to confer with the American to this 
end. It will be an appropriate offset to the Papal 
Council, to be held the same year at Rome. The new 
world, discovered the year that Luther was a child of 
nine years, will receive from the old representatives 
of the true faith, rising then from its grave, as this con- 
tinent seemed then to arise from the vast Atlantic. 
This far surpasses the dreams and almost the faith of 
Luther. It will bravely announce those very positions 
of the church which he declared and defended, and that 
the Pope is at last unwillingly confessing. It will be 
a most important gathering. The next we trust will 
be held in Italy, at Rome, if possible, if not, at the cap- 
ital of the kingdom. 





Tue Rigut MOVEMENT.—Messrs. Muhlenberg, Vin- 
ton, Tyng, and others, of the Episcopal Church, are 
getting up a petition to the next General Convention to 
have the canon so altered that the present rendering of 
it may be stopped. They claim that it does not now 
forbid exchanges with other Christian ministers or 
preaching in other parishes, but that this reading has 
been foisted into it. The Protestant Churchman advo- 
cates this petition. It is doing excellent work for its 
church. Catholic, orthodox, devout, it will save her 
from the apostacy threatening her. It speaks manful- 
ly, and declares if these evils be not cured, a division 
must come. We trust Dr. Muhlenberg’s petition will 
be largely signed and triumphantly successful. When 
this church becomes thus Christlike, the true union of 
all believers is not far off. 





GEORGIA ON THE Down GRADE.—The folly of Con- 
gress in admitting the Southern States is becoming 
more and more evident every day. It was an unwise 

fear that their exclusion would interfere with the north- 
Pern elections that caused it to comntit the blunder. 
The Georgia Legislature has responded to the Civil 
Rights bill and Congressional clemency in expelling 
twenty-five of its members because they were partially 
of African descent. Four others are to be inspected as 
to whether any of this taint is on them. One of the 
expelled members, Mr. Turner, told the northern and 
native white Unionists that their turn would come next. 
Congress must reassemble the 21st, or the South will 
be a field of blood. Georgia has set the example. 
Stevens, Toombs and Cobb are having the reins in their 
hands. The act whereby tt is re-admitted should be re- 
pealed, since it has clearly violated the fourteenth arti- 
cle of the Constitution which it has just adopted, as well 
as the Civil Rights bill out of which this amendment 





came. We must protect our loyal men. 
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A ROSEBUD. 
BY REV. H. N. POWERS. 
It was merely the bud of a blood-red rose 
That I found ’tween the lids of my book to-day. 


What of it? nothing to you, I suppose— 
Sweet ashes a breath would scatter away. 


Yet here I am holding the dead, faded thing, 
As the sun drops out of the August sky, 
And dew-drunken blossoms their odors fling 


On the twilight air—do you ask me why? 


The years are gathered in this little tomb,— 
(Strange that a grave in my hand I should hold,—) 
Springs that showered their kisses of bloom, 
And summers that reveled in fruits of gold. 
No breath of the meadows nor orange bough 
Sheds to my spirit an odor so rare. 
You see not, how can you? what I see now— 
That marvelous face—are the angels so fuir? 


She gave me this bud and a single leaf,— 
Geranium—it has crumbled away ;— 

What a glory touched life then, but how grief 
Drives to tasks that sprinkle the head with gray! 

Half doubting I number the seasons since flown; 
Like a star she just trembled on womanhood’s eve; 

To what in the garden of God has she grown? 
Naught more fair than she can my fancy conceive. 


For the roses of morning, and music, and light, 
The motions of birds, and the freshness of June, 
The glimmer of lilies, and childhood’s delight, 
In her exquisite nature were blended in tune. 
Such a life could not die; its sweetness yet clings 
To everything lovely in vision and tone; 
By a charm like the touch of invisible wings 
I now and then know that my way is not lone. 


And now while this faded bud in my palm 
Grows dim in the darkness, and still is dear, 
Over my sorrow is sprinkled a balm 
From the depths of a heavenly atmosphere. 
A hond long vanished I seem to hold; 
The years their glory of dreams restore; 
I hear sweet voices and harps of goid, 
And life looks large on the other shore. 





BERLIN PROFESSORS, AGAIN. 
BY PROF. F. H. NEWHALL. 
RANKE, 

The celebrated historian, is a little, florid, farmer-faced 
man, past seventy years of age. He has a large apple- 
shaped head, over which carelessly kept white locks 
are straggling, apple-hued cheeks, and a brow seamed 
and wrinkled by severe study and thought, beneath 
which twinkle a pair of round grey eyes. He shuffles 
along the University halls with an absent look, as if he 
had strayed in thither for an hour from among the 
popes and emperors of the middle ages, whom his pen 
has sketched so vigorously. But as he quietly ascends 
the platform and settles into his chair, he seems to 
emerge into the nineteenth century, a pleasant expres- 
sion lighting up his face that often brightens into a smile. 
But he goes back centuries as he spreads out his manu- 
script; lowering his ruddy wrinkled face down into the 
midst of the sheets, finely scribbled, worn and yellow, 
and by the time he has found his place he is among 
the Leos or Gregories, Stuarts and Hapsburgs, and 
knows no more of the lecture-room or of Berlin than 
if they were in the fixed stars. 

Now he raises his head, and looking at the ceiling, 
begins to soliloquize. At first his utterance is thick 
and jerky, often his voice almost inaudible. His audi- 
ence is small, and huddled close in front of his desk, 
every man seeming to be on the stretch with ear and pen. 
A stranger wonders how any one can make anything 
of these opening ejaculations, yet the few that have 
caught his gait know how to follow him. As he warms 
with his theme and gets fairly into the atmosphere of 
the age that he is delineating, he gradually slides down 
into his chair, his head almost disappearing behind the 
desk, his eyes looking through the ceiling into the 
heavens overhead, while a stream of elegant sentences 
at first cascades, then rolls like a river from his mouth. 
His right hand gesticulates as the splendid soliloquy 
flows on, and at distant intervals the little grey eyes 
take a hurried peep into the lecture-room, and twinkle 
approvingly at the hard working men who are scratch- 
ing at the desks, but they return in an instant to the 
heavens, and, as if refreshed by the excursion below, 
peer with renewed intensity into those shadowy his- 
toric realms that seem, in the lecturer’s vision, to 
hover beyond the stars. Two or three other times in 
the hour the stream intermits, and as the student looks 
up from bis notes he sees that the white head has gone 
down into the manuscript, the hoary locks are hover- 
ing over the yellow leaves; but it rises in a moment, 
and soon reaches its perch on the top of the czair again 
as new processions of events pass along the heavens. 
The stream of speech, after such intervals, starts as at 
first, bubbling, rippling and eddying against and 
around little obstacles at the outset, then pouring forth 
rich, rapid and strong. Except for the mechanical 


movement of the right hand, and this occasional pleas- 


ant glance at his auditors, the whole discourse would 
seem to be a meditative description of a historic vision, 


spontaneously or accidentally pouring forth ata given’ 


time and place, which men who were lucky enough to 
be in the vicinity were at liberty to catch and preserve 
as far as they were able. But suddenly three lo 
strokes of the clock remind him that he is in the nine- 
teenth century. and in a University lecture-room, with 
a company of fagged-out men writing before him. So 
| he takes his eyes down from the ceiling, folds up the 
worn and crumpled sheets, and quietly glides away, 
noiseless and shadowy as he came. 
HAUPT, 

The distinguished Latinist, is a handsome, portly, Eng- 
lish looking man, with broad high forehead, dignified 
bearing, prompt and energetic movement. He lectures 
usually in Latin. He walks in with a firm, rapid stride, 
sits down by the side of the platform; and begins to 
talk, often without any referehce to notes. Then he 
rises and leans one elbow on the desk, pretty soon be- 
gins to walk the room, talking Latin all the time, look- 
at the wall out of the window, into his hat. In, the 
more private exercises, corresponding somewhat. to 
American recitations, he is quite exacting and severe. 
I was once present at such an exercise, when he was 
training a class in Horace. A student had been ap- 
pointed beforehand to read acriticism upon the lesson of 
the day, and commenced as soon as the Professor took 
his seat. Haupt occasionally interpreted, as the student 
read, making suggestions, corrections and explana- 
tions in Latin and German. The student did not 
please him for some reason, for he fidgeted nervous- 
ly in his seat, interrupting him more frequently, 
and at last sprung to his feet with an interjection. 
The student paused, then proceeded again, at which 
Haupt interposed an objection to his statement, bade 
him think of it, and began to walk the room in silence. 
After a pause the student tried again. ‘* Bewahr!” 
exclaimed the Professor, and walked on. After a longer 
pause the student tried once more, and caught another 
‘* Bewahr !” with a good set scolding. Now followed 
along pause, the Professor walking up and down the 
room more and more rapidly, stopping at each turn be- 
fore the student's desk, looking him steadily in the face, 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Nun!” Finally the student faltered 
out another sentence which came no nearer the mark, at 
which the Professor threw up his hands with a ‘‘ mein 
Gott !” and proceeded with the criticism himself. 

AN ORCHESTRA. 

Rose, the renowned mineralogist, is a genial old gen- 
tleman, whose broad benevolent smile carries sunshine 
wherever he goes. Trenlenburg, the logician and meta- 
physician, is a dark spare man, with iron-grey hair. 
He lectures clearly and deliberately, and has none of the 
capricious eccentricities that seem to breed so spontane- 
ously in German lecture rooms. Magnus stands up 
straight at his table and pours out the sentences in tor- 
rents. Bois Reymond has a black piercing eye, and a 
study-worn face, talks in firm, clear style, with hardly 
a reference to his notes. Steinthal, the philologist, is a 
little nice looking man, with a feminine voice, who 
talks to his pocket-handkerchief,—generally after using 
it,—then addresses the fingers and nails of his delicate 
little right hand, which he attentively studies inside 
and out, as the lecture goes on. Mommsen, the 
great palzeographist, talks in a similar manner to his 
wedding ring. Rodijer, the Orientalist, has a weak 
voice, but is so kind and attentive in making all need- 
ful explanations, that the student finds no difficulty. 
He is very attentive to Americans, and most genial 
and companionable at his home. Keepert has a bluff, 
hearty beer-suggestive physiognomy. Lepsius, the 
great Egyptologist, is pale and white-haired, but 
active and elegant in his movements, the accomplished 
gentleman, equally at home in the catacombs and the 
drawing-room. Bernary, the learned Jew, plants his 
elbows on the desk before him, propping his-black 
shaggy head upon both his hands, and when an idea 
strikes him, forcibly takes a prodigious quantity of 
snuff into both nostrils, then flourishes a great yellow 
handkerchief and executes a most sonorous nasal solo. 

These are only a few of the sturs in this great con- 
stellation, whose magnitude and splendor may be ap- 
preciated somewhat when I say that there are in this 
University as many Professors as in all the New Eng- 
land colleges and professional schools taken together. 


DR. PREUSS. 
But I pass over many distinguished names to briefly 
notice a young licentiate as yet unknown in America, 
Dr. Preuss, lecturer on biblical theology. He is less 
than thirty-five, full of biblical learning, with the origi- 
nal Scriptures at his tongue’s end, zealous in his cham- 
pionship of the word of God, sternly and vehemently 
indignant in denunciation of error, with flashing wit 
and fiery sarcasm for the weaknesses of opponents, and 





yet bowing with most childlike humanity by the Divine 








Word. He is @little nervous man, working fifteen hours 
a day, generally im an atmosphere of.tobacco smoke, 
witha well sha ad, smoothly shaven, I dare say to 


economise time ftom the toilet, and #°face beaming 
with intellectual and tia “He comes 
in with his coat buttoned up tight.to hide the deficiencies 


of his linen, his cravat looking‘Aas)4f it Had’been flung 
at his neck a week or so ago, @rops his notes on the 
table, lays down his propositions, and then proceeds 
to talk like a whirlwind. He showers quotations from 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, the Greek and Latin 
fathers, in torrents, argues with keenness and severity, 
then overflows with illustration, breaks into anecdote, 
leaps upon his adversaries like the lightning, and 
makes his hearers fairly roar with delight when his wit 
and eloquence and sarcasm flash in full splendor gnd 
power. I had expected intellectual food ; but spiritual 
quickening was about the last thing that I expected to 
find in Germany ; yet this I found in the lecture-room 
of Dr. Preuss. 


CHRIST IN US. 
BY FRED. W. WEBBER. 
Tis hard to live aright! 
We find each day 
Frem early morn till night, 
Sins in our way, 
And trials, griefs and pains,— 
Temptations sore— 
And falls !—till life-light wanes 
To shine no more. 


But is this all? Is life 
An empty dream 

With horrid phantoms rife? 
It sure would seem 

That God was most unkind 
To make us then, 

And leave us thus confined, 
Unhappy men. 

* * . * * 

It is not all! There lies 
In every soul 

A germ that deifies 
The precious whole, 

If nourished.—But give Hell 
A greater power,— 

It dies! And it were well 
You died before! 


Find Christ, and in your heart 
Give him the sway; 

Then straight will sin depart, 
Nor elog your way. 

For, “Christ to know is gain,”— 
Seek, then, his love, 

And life-light ne’er will wane, 
But shine above. 








RITUALISM NOT RELIGION, 
BY REV. A. MCKEOWN. 

The new birth is the all and all of religion. The 
fewer and simpler its forms and ceremonies the better, 
so that they take not the attention from this. Away 
with your splendid ceremorial and imposing ordi- 
nances; they are not religion. They are worse than 
useless, as tending to mislead. They are always mul- 
tiplied and magnified as the life and power of godliness 
go out of a people. No church that is alive in religion 
cares much for them, or feels any necessity of resorting 
tothem. Tokens of decay—trappings of a corpse— 
they tell that the soul is fled. They are the vain 
efforts of the ‘thrice-cheated” soul to satisfy itself 
with the husks of religion. I have this simple expla- 
nation of the growth of ritualism in a church: People 
have an idea that religion is a satisfying portion, and 
rightly, for so it is when it is truly possessed. But that 
in religion which satisfies, and which alone can satisfy, 
is communion with God, to which we are not, and ean- 
not be admitted while we live unholy lives. We must 
be renewed and cleansed in our moral natures, and so 
be brought into harmony of character and relation 
with God, in order to the fellowship which brings joy. 
Hence those who have not experienced, or have lost this 
renewal and sanctification of their nature by the Holy 
Ghost, miss, of course, the satisfying portion in re- 
ligion. But the idea remaining that there is satisfaction 
in religion somewhere, somehow, if they can only 
come at it, they go on multiplying ceremonies, and 
imposing extraordinary sanctity on forms and places, 
in the vain hope of finding the expected joy, which still 
eludes them, till the beautiful simplicity of Christian 
worship is lost, and Paganism is outdone in empty and 
idolatrous show. Not looking, as we fear, for the 
Shechinah—the light of the divine presence on the 
heart—they light the candles on the altar—a poor sub- 
stitute! Not seeking the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
they invest the waters of the baptismal font with a re- 
generating power, after the priést has spread his hands 
over them, or, mayhap, dipped the tips of his fingers in 
them during the consecrating prayers. Thus forsaking 
the fountains of living waters, they hew out to them- 
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selves cisterns that ean hold mo water. Poor souls! I 
think they must often wonder what can be the matter, 
that their religion, with all its gewgaws and parade, 
should be so little able to ease a burdened conscience 
and cheer a sorrowful heart. 

I look with alarm on the little bits of ritualism that 
are creeping in amongst us as a denomination. Let us 
beware how we substitute this ‘‘rag of Popery” for 
the regenerating power of God. Ritualism will but 
poorly atone for the lack of revivals, even in drawing 
people to church. Where we have the real thing, it is 
not needed ; and where we have not, it is useless. Bet- 
ter not divert and cheat the soul with harlequinade, 
played off before it, but let it feel its real wants while 
it is where they may be supplied. True religion is a 
plain, simple thing between a man’s soul and his God. 
We need a religion whose consolations do not depend 
on extraneous gilding, that will solace us in the loneli- 
ness of the sick chamber, and amidst the terrors of the 
valley of death—a religion that can be enjoyed on a 
hayloft as well as in a cathedral; that cheers the poor 
widow in her lonely garret, and the beggar on his pal- 
let of straw; that filled the dungeon at Philippi with 
light, and made the apostles sing with their feet fast in 
the stocks. 

I heard a Catholic girl tell her experience once, She 
had in some way become awakened to a sense of her 
condition as a sinner, and began to pray to the Lord 
Christ instead of the Virgin and the saints, and that, 
too, as best she could, without her missal and beads. 
She was so watched and persecuted, she said, by the 
priests and their spies that she was afraid to be seen 
praying thus, and so she went down into the cellar, and 
went away alone into the coal-bin, and kneeling there 
in the dark, she prayed till it got as light as day! ‘*O,” 
said she, speaking of the love of Jesus there revealed 
to her heart, ‘‘ it was as deep as the sea.” That is the 
kind of religion that does not need a great deal of rit- 
ualism to float it. 





UNIMPROVED OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY REV. A. B. RUSSELL. 


Not long since, while attending an association of min- 
isters in one of our thriving manufacturing villages, 
having need of the services of a barber, we made in- 
quiry as to where one might be found. Just then a sad, 
thoughtful looking man of middle age came up the 
street, to whom we were introduced. We walked to- 
gether up to his shop, making occasional observations 
upon various topics, wken the writer inquired whether 
he had been long in the place. ‘‘I have always lived 
here,” said ke, *‘ and it used to be home to me; but I 
have recently buried my wife, and I feel like one be- 
ginning anew in the world, and I would as soon be any- 
where else as here.” We pitied him; but with a 
single expression of sorrow over his misfortune, the op- 
portunity of pointing him to the Lamb of God as the 
never-failing source of comfort to the bereaved, and 
whose blood could wash out every stain of sin, was 
permitted to pass unimproved. 

Qn reflection, we could but see what a favored time 
was then and there presented to inquire of one whose 
domestic relations on earth were broken up, and whose 


- home was forever desolated by death, wit provisions 


he was making for a happy and eternal home in heaven. 
We thought, perhaps, that an opportunity for saving a 
soul trom death was lost forever ; and a heart just fitted 
by a severe stroke of affliction to receive kind solicita- 
tions to yield to Christ, was waiting to hear them for 
the last time. 

Not long ago a lady visited a clergyman who had 
formerly been her minister. She had for many months 
been deeply convicted of sin and her need of salva- 
tion, and had made the visit in part for the purpose of 
religious conversation with him. A week passed away, 
and he never alluded to the subject during the time. 
On the morning of her departure they happened to be 
alone in the parlor, when she said to him, ‘‘I have 
been here a week, and you have not said a word to me 
on the subject of religion.” What a rebuke was this! 
and how many are these lost opportunities! Ministers 
and laymen are too general in their efforts to save 
souls, There is too little personal effort. We plead 
“verily guilty” in this matter. But why this in- 
efficiency? Why are the many favorable oppertunities 
passed unimproved? Simply for the want of that 
** perfeet love which casteth out all fear.” That holy 
boldness which made the apostles flame with gospel 
light, and clothed the fathers with its refulgent panoply. 
It is high time that the whole ehurch should receive the 
baptism ef the Holy Ghost. Therefore let its united 
og ation! rere prehans ae 

erusalem, that a pentecdstall er may 
coming autumn that shall intro@mce an era of holiér 
and more efficient living for Christ and heaven, and the 
souls of perishing sinners, 





REPENTANCE, 


If the Lord were to send down blessings from Heaven, as fast 
P and as thick as the fall 

Of the drops of the rain, of the flakes of the snow, I'd love 
and I'd bless him for all; 

But the gift that I’d crave, and the gift that I'd keep, if I'd 
only one to choose, 

Is the gift = a broken and contrite heart, for that God will not 
refuse. 


Why, what have I done, perhaps you'll say, that should make 
me fret and grieve? 

I didn’t wrangle, or curse, or swear, I didn’t lie or thieve: 

I’m clear of cheating and drinking and debt; well, perhaps, but 
I cannot say ; 

For some ef these things I hadn’t a mind, and some didn’t 
come in my way. 


And there’s many a thing I could wish undone, though the law 
might not be broke, 

And there’s many a word, nowI come to think, that I could 
wish unspoke. 

I did what I thought would answer the best, and I said just 
what came to my mind; 

I wasn’t so honest that I need to boast, and I’m sure I wasn’t 
kind. 


For we'll come to the things that I left undone, and then 
there’!l be more to say; 

And we’ll ask for the broken hearts that I cheered, and the 
tears that I wiped away ; 

I thought of myself, and I wrought for myself—for myself and 
none beside, 

Just as if Jesus had never lived, and as if he had never died. 


Since He’s taken this long account of mine, and has crossed it 
through and through ; 
If he’s left me nothing at all to pay he’s given me enough 


0. 

He’s shown me things that I never knew, with all my worry 
and cure, 

Things that have brought me downto my knees, and things 
that will keep me there. 


He has shown me the law that works in Him, and the law 
that works in me, 


Life unto life, and death unto death, and He’s asked how these 


agree, 

He has made me weary of self and of pelf,—yes! my Saviour 
has bid me grieve 

For the days and the years when I did not pray, when I did 
not love. nor believe, 

—Sunday Magazine. 





HINTS TO YOUNG MINISTERS, 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


Some preparation for the pulpit is indispensable. 
But few preacters of this age will assert their ability 
to preach without special preparation, and they will 
not be believed. When a minister is preparing to 
preach let him inquire what the audience will proba- 
bly be, what text will be appropriate, what is the liter- 
al meaning of that text, when spoken or written, by 
whom, under what surroundings, what was intended 
by the speaker or writer, what doctrines or duties, 
what threats or promises are involved therein, how 
may these be most profitably presented? The answer 
to these questions will furnish the plan of the discourse, 
called a brief, which must be carefully studied in all 
its details, to the filling up of the entire plan, including 
the practical improvement and introduction, if there be 
any introduction needed. Then let him pray for God's 
blessing upon the effort, and deliver it while fresh in 
his own mind and heart. 

There are two general classes of subjects—topical 
and textual. The latter is preferable in many respects. 
Where a minister preaches over a hundred times a year 
to the same hearers, his topics will soon be exhausted, 
but he may use over a hundred texts, and have left as 
many more of equal interest to be used as he may 
mow | them. A textual subject not only affords more 
variety, but is more instructive and interesting to most 
hearers. Therefore, instead of i a topical ser- 
mon and prefixing a text for a motto, let the sermon 
be deduced from the text in all cases. This plan lasts 
longer and succeeds better. So I think. 

There are two modes of composing: one is on paper 
and the other is in the mind. I think the latter vastly 
preferable. The ‘ere! composition can be made only 
in your office, wit 
the mental composition may proceed any where—on 
horseback, in buggy, or in railroad cars. Again, the 
paper composition can be used only when you have a 
regular pulpit and reading-desk; but the mental can 
be used in the school-house, or under the trees, or 
wherever needed. The more we use manuscript, the 
more dependent we are upon it; and the more we train 
ourselves to speak without notes, the easier we feel, 
and the more confidence we have to proceed in our 
subject without them. 


Here allow me to record my own little experience in 
the use of notes in the pulpit. I never read a written 
*ermon to a congregation, to my recollection, and 
never laid my brief before me for reference exceeding 
three times during my ministry of over fifty years, 
which plan was suggested for important occasions, 
when I had little time for preparation. But every ef- 
fort of the kind failed. I was so mueh embarrassed 
each time with notes before me as to remind me of a 
mas trying to run a foot race with his feet hoppled, or 
to box with his hands tied behind him. When I failed 
the last time I deliberately determined never to try it 
again. And I have not tried to preach with any notes 
before me in the third of a century. My purpose was 
to speak without the useless incumbrance of notes, as 
long as memory endured, ard then quit altogether. As 
a man of age and experience, [ advise beginners not 
to allow themselves to become dependent on notes in 
the pulpit, and I advise spch as have sold thei? liberty 
in this respect to recover it as seon as possible. Our 
most aole and successful ministers preach as eur fathers 
did, without any netes before them. ‘‘A word to the 
wise is sufficient."—The Western (Christian Advocate. 


table, pen, and all the fixtures; but r 


UNSATISFACTORY PREACHING. 


It is known, but not perhaps widely, that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who, it is claimed, is the leader of 
advanced thought in England, started in his career as 
a Unitarian preacher. He came out of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge nearly forty years ago, and was 
received into the pulpits in Boston as a young man of 

romise. One who sympathized with him in his theo- 
ogical sentiments, speaks as follows of one of his 
earliest sermons :—‘‘ The text of the sermon was, 
‘What isa man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’ The main emphasis was 
on the word ‘own,’ and the general theme was that to 
every man the great end of existence was the preserva- 
tion and culture of his individual mind and character. 
Each man must be saved by his own inward redeemer ; 
and the whole world was for each but a plastic mate- 
rial, through which the individual spirit was to realize 
himself.” 

The text from which Mr. Emerson discoursed has 
been the theme of many a sermon, but we venture to 
say that few preachers have found in it so self-satisfy- 
ing a doctrine, or perverted the solemn words of the 
Saviour of the world so thoroughly. A subjective re- 
de nption—a redemption pete. by man’s power, 
or wit, or goodness, has been the dream of many men, 
and in one way or other, thousands have sought to 
work out such a redemption. But very few have 
thought of educing the possibility of such a redemption 
out of the most terrible sentences which ever fell from the 
lips of Him who proposed to accomplish for man a re- 
demption in which he would have no part, and which 
could become his only through his acceptance of it as a 
free gift. It is a singular proof of audacity in interpre- 
tation, to draw from these words of the Redeemer of 
the world the dogma that man must be his own re- 
deemer. 

We do not wonder, after this revelation of the mat- 
ter of his preaching, that Nmerson should soon quit the 
pulpit. He had no message to deliver, which would be 
as a burden on his heart if it were not spoken, or at- 
tract poor, guilty men by the promise of deliverance. 
If man must be his own redeemer, he needs not much 
exhortation to go about the work. If he doubts the 
truth of such counsel, it is wearying to hear it reiter- 
ated. Preacher and hearer soon tire of such a gospel. 
Pulpit and pew are both emptied. The pastor goes into 
polities or literature, either of which, though they are 
of the earth, earthy, is more satisfactory than the proc- 
lamation of a gospel which is nota power of God unto 
salvation. Emerson himself says :—‘* Man is not so far 
lost, but that he suffers ever the great discontent, which 
is the elegy of his loss, and the prediction of: his re- 
covery.” True. But it is a discontent which is to be 
removed only by a divine redemption—a recovery by 
grace equal to the danger and guilt which surround 
and burden human hearts. Emerson did not know this 
gospel, or did not preach it, and he left the place of the 
heralding for others to occupy. He was wise in his 
choice ; but he is wiser surely, who remains to preach 
to lost men of the true divine deliverer—to win souls 
for Christ.—The Presbyterian. 





A PLUCKY MOUSE. 


About eighteen months ago a drug clerk in Nashville 
captured a burly rattlesnake, about four feet long, and 
sporting eight rattles and a button. He brought it 
home a prisoner, prepared a handsome glass case for its 
reception. 

Latterly he had three companions, a chicken-snake, 
a black anda spotted bush snake. Some six or eight 
miee are kept constantly in the case, but for some 
weeks have been unmolested. <A few days ago a fresh 
mouse was put in. He took a view of the situation, and 
resolved upon fight. He first ‘‘ went for” the least of the 
surrounding ‘‘ evils.” Grasping the least serpent, he 
severed his head from from his body in a few minutes, 
without injury to himself. He then, aftera brief pause, 
attacked the next larger, cutting off the extremity of 
its tail. In this case he met with resistance, and was 
several times bitten, but persisted till he killed his ene- 


ee for the chicken-snake, he moved upon its cen- 
tre—was several times stricken, but continued the con- 
test with remarkable coolness and perseverance. When 
in very close quarters, he would retreat and take 
breath. In the midst of this fight the rattlesnake be- 
came aroused, and moved excitedly about in the case. 
The mouse, esteeming this an act of hostility, pounced 
upon his new foe with desperate courage, biting him 
about the head, along the sides and upon the back. 
He received a fearful warning in the ‘ rattling” of his 
snakeship, but received no wound from him. Quitting 
this one, he would turn to the other and renew his per- 
sistent assault, and for twenty-fours he thus continued 
the struggle. 

The poison he had received then began to work; he 
sickened, retired to a corner of the case, and in a few 
hours expired. This is perhaps the most heroic passage 
to be found anywhere in the ‘‘ Universal History of the 
Mouse.” He was taken out and buried, like Sir John 
Moore, ‘‘ without a drum or funeral note,” but amid the 
silent sorrow of admiring friends. 





A SNARE oF SaTan.—If we examine the feeling of 
self-doubt, which we are accustomed to call modesty, we 
shall find that it is not modesty all through. The outer 
coating of the Atlantic eable is made of gutta percha, 
but the core is composed of triple strands of twisted 
wire. So this harmless looking rope, which winds its 
folds round dumb Christians, soft and silken as it seems 
without, has iron inside,—three wicked wires, forged 
in the furnace of the pit,—envy, emulation, pride ;~- 
envy, that some surpass you; emulation, that wishes 
to surpass all; pride, which tells. you to be nothing if 





you cannot be best.—Dr. @. B. Ide. 
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THE HOME TABLE. 


THE CHILD-ANGEL, 


Little tongues that clatter, clatter,— 
Little feet that patter, patter, 
With a ceaseless motion all the day,— 
Little eyes that softly lighten,— 
Little cheeks that flush and brighten,— 
Littie voices singing at their play— 


In my memory awaken 

Thoughts of one who has been taken,— 
Of a little heart that beats no more,— 

Of a little voice that’s ringing, 

?Mid the angels sweetly singing 
Songs of gladness on a distant shore. 





WHY A CHILD IS BETTER 1HAN A DOG, 

At achildren’s meeting at Sterling Camp Meeting the 
Rey. Mr. Harlow was addressing kis youthful hearers 
on the strange text, *‘ Without are dogs,” and was in- 
stituting a comparison between the former and the lat- 
ter, and illustrating their comparative value. In order 
that he might afford a still more vivid and striking il- 
lustration of his theme, he stepped down from the plat- 
form, and selecting a little child from the group at his 
feet, ascended the desk and held her up in the sight of 
the whole congregation. ‘‘ Need I ask you,” said he, 
‘*which is of the greatest value, the dog that may be 
purchased for five dollars, or possibly for two cents, or 
this little child?” ‘* The child,” promptly responded 
children. ‘* Why?” ‘* Because she’s got a soul,” said 
oue. ** Yes, the little one has got a soul,” said the 
preacher, pressing her fondly to his bosom. ‘Why, 
svain?* * Because she is immortal,” said another. 
*»Y ., the darling shall live forever,” said the preacher, 

inw her still more fondly in his arms. ‘ Who'll 
is the orice of this little one? How much has she 
1? O. basu’t she cost a Saviour’s blood? Hasn't 
<he boen bought with the price of a Saviour's death ? 
Y~- tuleed. It’s because Christ suffered and died for 
( sore than anything else that makes her so incaleu- 
deur. so anspeakably precious.” A heavenly smile 
played on her cherubic features, while the preacher, 
still holding her in his arms, solemnly invoked upon 
her the blessing of the Triune God. It needs hardly 
be said there was scarcely a dry eye in the congrega- 
tions This was object teaching to some purpose—a 
tableau of matchless, of immortal beauty. R. H. H. 





SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new book, and 
she eagerly opened it to look at the first picture. It 
was the picture of a boy sitting by the side of a stream, 
and throwing seeds into the water. 

**IT wonder what this picture is about?” said she; 
** Why does the boy throw seeds in the water?” 

«‘O, I know,” said her brother Edward, who had 
been looking at the book; ‘‘he is sowing the seeds of 
water-lilies. 

** But how small the seeds look!” said Bessie. * It 
seems strange that such large plants should grow from 
such little things.” 

** You are just sowing such tiny seeds every day, 
Bessie, and they will come up large, strong plants after 
a while,” said her father. 

“Ono, father; I have not planted any seeds fora 
long while.” 

‘*T have seen my daughter sow a number of seeds 

" 


Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I have watched you planting flowers, and 
seeds and weeds to-day.” 

** Now I know that you are joking, for I would not 
plant ugly weeds.” Sere 

‘*I will tell you what I mean. When you laid aside 
that interesting book, and. attended to what your 
mother wished done, you were sowing seeds of kind- 
ness and love. When you broke the dish that you 
knew your mother valued, and came instantly and told 
her, you were showing seeds of truth. When you took 
the cup of cold water to the poor woman at the gate, 

our were sowing the seeds of mercy. These are all 

eautiful flowers, Bessie. But I hope my little girl has 
been planting the great tree of ‘love to God,’ and that 
she will tend to watch it until its branches reach the 
skies and meet before his throne.” 





ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP. 


A few months ago we published a letter from our 
young friend Carrie, in Illinois. In one recently re- 
ceived she says: 

‘* T have heard the story of Aladdin and his wonder- 
fullamp. I thought, when a little girl, how nice it 
would be to have such a lamp, that, by merely wish- 
ing, I could have the brightest and most beautiful 
things the earth, air, or sea, contained. 

«But I think now I havea better lamp than Aladdin's. 
It is indeed a wonderful lamp, the Bible. By its light I 
am learning something new every day. feel I tan 
never understand it fully in a life time; but that shall 
not keep me from studying it; for I am told, that to find 
hidden treasures or pearls, we must search long and 
dive deep. 

«*T hope all Sabbath School scholars will take this 
lamp, and make it their own, and by its light find 
the true rules which will {make them great, wise and 
good here, and guide them through the valley of death 
to the Golden,City, of which we love to sing, that has 
no night, for the Lord is King.”—Lazchange. 








A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


In a New Hampshire town there lived an ignorant, 
irreligious, worthless family, Ransom by name, ro mem- 
ber of which had been seen inside a church within the 
‘*memory of the oldest inhabitant.” The village pas- 
tor, after years of failure, had at length ‘‘ almost per- 
suaded ” two of the younger scions to promise attend- 
ance for one Sabbath; but the fear that they would be 
the subject of some personal remarks still deterred 
them. They were in great terror lest they should’ be 
publicly upbraided for their misdoings, and called to 
account for their wickednss. 

After much exertion their fears were quieted, and on 
the following Sunday the eyes of the good pastor's con- 
gregation were astonished at the unwonted presence of 
the aforesaid Ransoms. All went well until the reading 
of the second hymn, which was the familiar ‘* Blow ye 
the trumpet, blow,” etc. Imagine the effect when. at 
the end of the line ‘‘ Return ye ransom’d sinners 
tome,” the elder of our heroes seized his hat, and, with 
long strides towards the door, shouted, ‘‘Come along 
home, Bill; I know.d they’d be flinging at us if we 
came here.” 


No PLace ror Prayer.—The mother of a little bo 
about six years of age, some time ago went in searc 
of a house, taking her son along with her. Having 
taken one of but a single apartment, on their way 
home the boy burst into tears. His mother inquired 
what was the matter. ‘‘ Because you have taken that 
house,” said the child. 

‘* My dear,” replied the mother, ‘‘is not that a better 
house than the one which we at present occupy ?” 

** Yes,” said the little boy, sobbing, ‘* but there is no 
closet for prayer in it.” 

How few, when taking houses, look out for such con- 
veniences ! 








SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, NO. I. 


A good lady submits some questions for our very large 
school. Send in your answers according to the numbers. 

1. Who first found mules? 

2. Where is found the earliest Scripture mention of shay- 
ing? 

3. Who was the first Beecher? (Becher.) 

4. Who was the first general of the Hebrew army? 

5. When was the first battle of Israel? 

6. Where is manstealing forbidden on penalty of death? 

7. What was done to one who struck or cursed father or 
mother? ° 

8. What Scripture passage forbids lawyers to plead on the 
wrong side of a case? 


Answer to Scripture Recreation in Z1on’s HERALD, Aug. 27, 
I-saac, deceived by sense of touch when vision was withdrawn; 
S-arah, while hoping against hope, received the promised son. 
R-ebecca mourned her absent one, a fugitive had fled; 
A-braham by unwavering faith was called the friend of God; 
E-sau who sold his heritage, now sought a brother’s life, 
L-eah, unwooed, unloved, poor maid, by guile became a wife. 


Hence sprang from one those numerous tribes, once chosen 
hosts of God, 
Now roam, forsaken and unb! 1, the spaci earth abroad. 
Norwich, Conn. 


JAMES JENNINGS. 
Also answered by “J. P.,” Boston. 











OUR BOOK TABLE. 





PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 

WoopsTock. 

SURGEON’S DAUGHTER, 

CaSTLE DANGEROUS. 
By Walter Scott. 

Three new volumes of Ticknor & Fields’ edition. They are 
exceedingly neat, easy to read, and handsome for the bookshelf. 
It is the edition of this master of the narrative. 

LitTLE DorRitT, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, BARNABY RUDGE 
and OLIVER TwIsT are four new volumes of the fast con- 
cluding Charles Dickens’ edition of Ticknor & Fields. This is 
one of the handsomest and cheapest published, English in type 
and style. 

Noves, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL ON THE 

PsaLMs, by Albert Barnes. Harpers Bros. Vol. 1. 

A preface such as heralds this work would be sad from any 
pen but a Christian. He acknowledges that he has reached 
the end of work, and nearly that of life. Yet he rejoices in 
his services and his prospects. A bl d labor it has been. 
All his commentary has been studied out and written out before 
nine in the morning. A fine example to all ministers. This 
work is after his fashion, clear, practical, well thought out, 
not very profound or penetrative, or fresh, but useful. 

THE MASSACRE OF St. BARTHOLOMEW, by Henry White. 

New York: Harpers Bros. 

This volume is uniform in style and design with the 
History of the Huguenots. It gives a thorough study of that 
terrible night, its causes and results. The true faith had well 
nigh gotten the mastery in France. But for this night, it had 
subdued the State. Persecution arose, and the love of many 
waxed cold. The day of the salvation of that land is put off 
two hundred years. How much more, God knows. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, the author of the Massacre is depicted, a hard, 
strong face, that would be bold and faithful to any cause to 
which it adhered. The death of Charles whom his mother and 
the priests had prompted to this deed showed aguilty conscience, 
but where were the tremors ofthe Lady Macbeth and her car- 
dinals? Where of the chief instigator, the Pope, who exulted 
over the slaughter? Judas hangs himself in his horror, but 
Caiaphas, Pilate and Herod have no feeling nor fear. God must 
reserve some awful judgment for such consoienceless trans- 
gressars. 

Tue TEACHER’s GUIDE TO PALESTINE, by Henry 8. Os- 
born. Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co., 608 Arch St. pp. 
138. Just the thing. Why didn’t somebody think it out before? 








A good map, and every place on it, and described also in brief 
notes and abundant references. It should be made astudy not 
only with teachers, but the whole school. 

LITTLE SPLENDID’S VACATION, 

FORREST MILs, 
Boston Sunday School Society. 

Beautifully got up, beautifully written; all the children im 
vacation or school time will call them “ splendid” without the 
** little.” 

LYNTONVILLE LIBRARY, four vols., Carlton & Lanahan, are 
a handsome set of handsome stories that will make all the boy 
and girl readers handsome within and that will make them hand- 
some without. If-we must have stories, cream cake and con- 
fectionery for the children, and these only, Lyntonville Library 
furnishes as good a quality as any. 

SCRIBNER’S BooK BuYER for August, takes issue against 
Milton’s authorship of the “ Hymn of the Resurrection.” It. 
announces anew and complete edition of Carlyle’s works ;. 
also a work on the Abyssinian Expedition, military and geo- 
graphical; Travels in Alaska; The Talmud, by Prof. Deustch, 
author of the famous article in the Quarterly; English Gram- 
mar, three vols. octavo, by Prof. Ed. Maetgner, of Berlin, 
and a new and perfect edition of Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

CEcIL’s Book or Breasts, by S. H. Peabody. Chicago: 
Clarke & Co.; Lee & Shepard, Boston. We welcome this 
true book for children. A real beast is better than a famcy 
boy. It is a well printed, well illustrated and_ well told 
biography of the menagerie. 

New Music, from Oliver Ditson & Co.—Dora, Song; God 
bless the friends we love, Song; Gaily goes each fleeting hour, 
Song; Father whose blessing we entreat, Song; Jack and Jill 
Polka; Good Night Waltz; Enchanted Hours Mazurka. 





Publications Received since our Last. 

From A. Williams 4 Co.—Comer’s Navigation; Harpers’ History of 
the Rebellion, 2d vol.; London Quarterly; Harper's for September; 
Blackwood. 

From Phipps & Pride, printers, 11 Cornhil!.—History of Methodism in 
Providence, W. McDonald. 

From Lee & Shepard.—Our Boys and Girls; Appleton’s cheap editien 
of Waverley—The Abbot. 

From Hurd & Houghton.—Riverside for September. 

From Carlton 4 Lanahan.—Library for Happy Hours. 
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HOME. 
A Sermon by Rev. Charles F. Reed, of Malden, Late Chap- 
lain of the Massachusetts Senate. 


“Amonth they were in Lebanon, and two months at home.” 
1 Kines v. 4. 


King David, according to the record, had been prevented by 
the many wars which occurred during -his reign from building 
a house unto the Lord. Solomon ascending the throne in 
a time of peace resolved to carry out his father’s wish by the 
erection of a temple the magnificence of which should be the 
wonder of the world. It was desirable that in the develop- 
ment of his plan he should have the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of his father’s warm friend, King Hiram, inasmuch as 
he had control of the timber in Lebanon, without which the 
Temple could not be built. It was easy for Solomon to 
make an arrangement with his neighbor by which he was 
enabled to secure the wood that was needed; and calling to- 
gether some thirty thousand of the men of his kingdom, men 
skilled in the artof felling the thick trees, he laid out before them 
their work. For various reasons it was important that the 
larger part of their time should be spent at home. They would 
be safer under the eye of their king and near their families 
than in a strange land, and the greater proportion of their 
skill and strength was called for on the spot where the Temple 
was to stand. Therefore, as we read in the text, two thirds of 
their time must be spent at home, the other third in the forests 
of Lebanon. ‘Phe prominence that is given in this passage to 
home has led me to select it as the foundation of some remarks 
upon that subject so full of interest to us all, 

HOME. 

We will consider, 

I. The claims of home as contrasted with other claims. 

It must be said that no one department of life can lay claim 
to all one’s time and energies. A great variety of demands 
are made upon each person, just and reasonable demands 
which he should not neglect. Very much harm has resulted 
from that evil into which some fall, of clinging with all their 
strength to one idea—making it the object of all their thought, 
their eonversation, their affection. No matter how good a 
thing is, it will not do to give it such a prominent position that 
everything else must be forgotten. The man of one idea in- 
jures himself, and is not apt to be of much benefit to others. 
Take, ¢.g., the claims of social life. They are made in a 
greater or less degree upon every person, and no one has a 
might to so seclude himself that his friends and neighbors 
must feel that they are not acquainted with him. It 
would be a lamentable state of society were each family 
to be shut up within the narrow bounds of its respec- 
tive home, confining its interests and plans and sympathies to 
that little sphere. In some sort a community dwells undér one 
roof, and the menrbers cannot properly ‘isolaté themselves 


feeling. Evening entertainments in the houses of the people, 
if regulated as they should be, must smooth away many of the 
roughnesses of life, and draw hearts together ; and for any one 
to insist that he will have nothing to do with these efforts to 
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promote sociability is to declare that he possesses an-amount 
of selfishness which unfits him for the right enjoyment, the 
right use of this life. Again, that secular calling which a man 
has chosen claims his careful attention. He may not say that 
his business will take care of itself, that isesomething which it 
will not do. He has aliving to get, and if in getting it the 
sweat stands on his brow, so much the better. Fewer people 
are injured by that kind of moisture than from the want of it. 
If it is his business to till the soil, he must with diligence at- 
tend to the various departments of a farmer’s life. If he has 
chosen the bench, or the counter, or the desk, for his business 
position, he is a sinner when he wilfully neglects it. I take it 
that the will of God plainly points to a faithful attention to 
our temporal interests, and that we have no right to pray, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” unless we do allin our 
power to earn the bread. We may add that there are many 
things which tend to elevate the mental and moral condition 
of the people. which to a certain extent we may favor, which 
justly claim our patronage. The lecture which promises to 
unfold a good theme; the concert which bids fair to gratify 
and strengthen a pure musical taste, the readings, and above 
all those meetings where the interests of the immortal soul 
are considered, are suited to do us good in one way and 
another, and therefore may be regarded as claiming our atten- 
tion. In this land, where the people control the government, 
each one should inform himself as to political affairs, 
should feel that his country demands that he should 
be enough of a politician to understand the condition of his 
country, and to vote whenever the polls are opened. And so 
in thinking about this matter you can see that outside the cir- 
cle of home there are numerous: claims of more or less im- 
portance to which we may not be indifferent. 

But there is another claim which towers far above 
most of these that I have enumerated, but which by too 
large a number is placed very near to the bottom of the list. 
We are in danger of going to extremes in our attention to 
other than home interests. The order of the wise Solomon is 
reversed. the two months are spent at Lebanon, and only one 
left for home. There are certain charms in social life which 
bewilder, I had almost said intoxicate many of the people. As 
is sometimes said, “‘ they are continually on the go.” Nearly 
every evening, and far into the night, they are to be found at 
partiés and such like, which may be very well when moderate- 
ly attended te, but which in the case of many lead to a course 
of dissipation which is deplorable indeed. We have spoken in 


faithful to some of its requirements, were not sufficiently 
mindful of this one. They were in many respects a stern race, 
and the quality in some families was carried so far that there 
was dlways a great distance between the parent and the child. 
The latter was under an unhealthful restraint in the presence 
of the former. There was a stiffuess—a coldness, particularly 
on the part of the father which forbade the opening of the 
young heart—the near, free sympathetic communion which 
ought to be manifest. Now the other extreme is equally to be 
deplored, viz., that degree of familiarity, quite common in the 
families of the present day, which places the reins in the hands 
of the children, which removes all restraint, leaving them to 
the idea that they can do anything, and go anywhere they 
please. Somewhere between these two is to be found that 
true sympathy which is inexpressibly beautiful when it links 
the hearts of parent and child. There should be in some sort 
a oneness of interest. The parent should seek for, and in all 
laudable ways should encourage, the full confidence of his 
children. He should not be too old, nor too busy, nor toc— 
anything else, to be in a sense a child with the children. I do 
noi of course mean that he should forget his position as gov- 
ernor of the family, nor that he should relinquish any one of 
the rights which belong to him; but while he strictly main- 
tains his true position as head of the household, he may so 
draw the hearts of his children towards him, that they shall 
feel that every thing should be‘told to the father. How many 
sad experiences our homes go through from a want of this 
confiding spirit on the part of the children. They would 
make fewer mistakes in life, and the parents would be saved a 
deal of sorrow if there were more companionship, more inti- 
macy, more sympathy between them. And then parents 
should put forth special and unceasing efforts to make home 
an agreeable place. The children demand amusement of one 
kind and another. There are a plenty of ways by which the 
demand may be met without injury to them. There are books 
and papers which may be provided without much expense; 
games which they may safely play, little family entertainments 
which would help to give a peculiar charm to home. Let the 
parents unbend and enter into all the diversions of the chil- 
dren, for in this way a wonderful fascination will be connect- 
ed with all the means of amusement. How happy the young 
folks always feel if they can get their father and mother to 
play with them. It may be that I am mistaken; but the im- 
pression is very firmly fixed that if in our homes there were 
more earnest efforts made to amuse the young people, we 


fav friendly intercourse with those about us, of spending | should not see so many of them strolling about the streets 


time king the acquaintance, im cultivating the friendship 


in the evening, or flocking towards our halls to patronize eve- 


of people; but it is always to be remembered that we are never | ry negro concert and lottery enterprise that comes along. 
allowed to carry our sociability so far that the demands of | Again, there should be impartiality on the part of the parents 


home must be neglected. The claims of society are important, 
but we had better be indifferer.t to them than to those of home. 
The mother who is so excessively fond of calling upon her 
neighbors that there is hardly an afternoon which she spends 


in their treatment of the children. As an old poet has said: 


“ Let parents be the same 
To all their children; common fm their care 
And in their love of them.” 


with her family,the parents who have social engagements for | The melancholy result of favoriteism we have seen. The evil 
about all the evénings, leaving the children meanwhile to the | exists in too many of our homes. If parents are conscious of 
. doubtful tare of a domestic, may acquire an extensive reputa- | a particular preference towards one son or daughter, they 
tion for sociability, may make any number of acquaintances, | had better not show it if they wish to keep peace in the fam- 


and impart a good deal of pleasure to the entertainments 


ily. There is no quicker way to awaken jealousies and heart- 


which they attend, but they are pursuing a course which | burnings and alienations than to have one child selected as the 
should be sharply condemned, inasmuch as home, where their | recipient of marked favors. It is sure to work a fearful 
first chief duty points, is being neglected. The evening is an | amount of mischief. Children are quick to notice partiality, 
important part of the twenty-four hours in the home. Parents | and when they suffer from it, whatevef of evil they have in- 
had better know where their children are in those hours, and | herited from Adams’ fall is thoroughly aroused. God gave to 
especially had better not encourage by their example that ten- | the parents all the children, not with the expectation that one 
dency which is early developed in the young, to dress up as | should be petted and praised and favored to the neglect of the 
soen as the darkness falls, that they may be off on very late | rest, but that all should be held close up to ‘their hearts, re- 
and very suspicious excursions. We like to see a good active | ceiving an equal share of love and attention; and if the oppo- 
business man, but how many there are in our time whose | site course is pursued, it is probable that the parents will reap 
bodies and souls seem all absorbed in business. Every hour | their reward, not only in the ruin of the neglected children, 
that their eyes are open is devoted in some way to making | but in many an ungrateful and unnatural development on the 


money. They rush away by the early train, and rush back 


part of that one whom they indulged. But further—direct 


again at night tired,and possibly fretful. The children would | and persistent efforts should be made to strengthen the bond 


hardly be seen if it were not for the Sabbath. They pay the 


of affection between the childen. They should be encouraged 


bills of home—sometimes, and the wives do the rest. What a | to love each other’s society, to take each other into the fullest 
way to live! Not tosay anything about the injury to one’s self | confidence. The plans of one should not be made independent 
which results from such a driving life, to what a sad violation | of the rest, but so fairly united should be the band of sons 
of the duties of home does it lead! These men have no adequate | and daughters, that they will feel that whatever interests 
comprehension of the responsibilities that rest upon the father. | one interests all. What more charming sight does the world 
There are certain houses in which they s/ay nights, and that is | afford than a family of children whose affection for each 
about the extent of their knowledge of home. More than one | other prompts them to walk together in the street, to play 
man has told me that he was obliged to stay at home half a day | together in the tield, to cling to each other under all circum- 


on the Sabbath to keep up his acquaintance with his family. 


It is wrong. No matter if money is not made quite so fast, it 


stances. 
You do not often see this, The children separate when they 


will be vastly better in the end if less time is given to business | go out of the home. The brothers have different projects to 


and more to home. If, taking the most extreme view, the 


carry out; the sisters different companions with whom to as- 


man must by and by lead his wife and children to the alms- | sociate; the brothers and sisters go in different directions. 
house, this would not be as bad as for him to drive himself | They grow up without that real partiality which they should 
into the grave by overwork, and his children into all sorts of | feel for each other’s society; and the consequence is, that at a 


excesses by neglect. 
And it is precisely so with all those claims which are made 


distressingly early age the young man and maiden talk about 
loving somebody out of the family a good deal better than they 


upon us outside the limits of home; important as they may be, | do anybody in it. I must not forget to add that there should 


they are not as much so as that claim which comes from be- 
neath our own roof. It is to be regarded first. Some one 
writes that “ our duties are like the circles of a whirlpeol, and 
the innermost circle is home.” The man whose love of politics 
leads him to neglect his home is no friend te his country. He 
who spends every evening in the prayer meeting is, to say the 
least, a deluded friend to his God. . 

The fondness for popular amusements, so-called, is the bane 
of our times. I have not mentioned the claims which they 
make upon us, for I don’t think they make any just ones; but 
I must here remark that those parents who ebase after these 


be a perfect agreement between the parents as to the manage- 
ment of the caiidren. Common sense will teach us that if the 
mother chooses one course of discipline—one system of gov- 
ernment, and the father makes choice of the opposite, it will 
not be long before there will be something worse than confu- 
sion in the house. If the child, after having his desires re- 
fused by the mother, can go to the father with the confident 
expectation of obtaining that which he wants; or if after 
committing some misdemeanor for which the mother would 
punish him, he is shielded by his father’s arm, what an end- 
less number of discussions, fault-findings, quarrelings, there 


follies are disclosing a woful ignoraace of the demands of | will be. How sure the child will be to transfer his attention 
home. I have heard of mothers in the ball-room, and of | i¢ not affection tothe more indulgent parent, and hew sure 


fathers and mothers who patronize the theatre train. Wht 
ideas of home they must have! A word or two now 


II. Upon the elements of « good home. is avery 
great in the homes ef qyr world. are not 
worthy of the name, lacking as Go in every emeRence 


that goes to make up a goed pme. and in néne more than that 
hearty sympathy between the parents and children which al- 
ways should exist. I am thinking that the parents of former 
generations, while they may have prized home, and beet vary 


that parent will be, by his loose and exceedingly unwise 
course to spoil his child. Disagreements are apt enough to 
darken and shatter the home circle even if they are not en- 
couraged by the example of the parents. But last of all, and 
above afl, let the ——- » the duties. o elaine ane be 

prominent in. househo: cannot, be a thor- 
pies good home in which ae is no religion. As early as 
they can talk should the childrén be taught their little prayer. 
‘As soon as their minds can grasp the truth, should it be com 








municated to them. The nature of wrong doing and the con- 
sequences should be early exylained. The constant presence 
of the great Father, his care, his love, our duties towards him, 
should be frequently dwelt upon. The, children should be 
gathered around the family altar morning and evening. They 
should be impressed with the peculiar sacredness of the Sab- 
bath, and should grow up with the feeling that the choicest of 
all treasures in the esteem of their parents is the religion of 
Jesus Christ; and that the first of all duties resting upon 
them is to become the disciples of the meek and lowly one. 
Ah, ‘hast which is needed most of all in our homes, is the sim- 
ple, sanctifying, saving religion of the Bible. Let that be in- 
troduced, and let it have the prominence to which it is en- 
titled, and all the elements essential to a good home will be in 
active exercise. 

One point more: 

Ill. The influence of home. No one can fully estimate 
this. It is not to be unfolded by any language at our command. 
Wherever we look, wherever we meet people, we see the 
evidence of the all-powerful influence of home, Every person 
bears about with him the marks of his early dwelling-place. 
No matter if he has reached advanced life, and has been 
through all sorts of rough experiences, neither time, nor the 
multipiicity of his ups and downs, has entirely obliterated the 
impressions long ago received in bis home. They have in a 
measure affected the whole tenor of his life. It is in the home 
that the child listens to his first teachings, when the soul is 
wide open, when whatever it learns sinks down deeply. The 
father and mother are models of all excellence to the children, 
Their words, their actions, their preferences, will always be re- 
membered. Those of us who have reached manhood or woman- 
hood find in our reviews of the past that the mind and heart 
fasten themselves upon the spot where so many happy and per- 
haps painful scenes were witnessed. It may be along time since 
we crossed the threshold. Perhaps we have not gone about from 
room to room since we were chiidren, but the appearance of 
everything in the old house is as fresh as if we had come 
from there to-day. How fully our hearts respond to those 
familiar lines: 


“IT remember, I remember 
The house where I was born.” 


The room where the family used to sit in the long winter 
evenings, just where the chair stood which our parents always 
occupied, the stories that were told by the father and mother 
of the strange old times when they were children, the books 
we read, the games we played, how vividly they are recalled, 
The room where we slept is right before us; our motiitr’s 
chamber, also, to which she used to take us now and then for the 
solemn service of prayer. There was something in her voice 
and manner which banished all our levity. We see the mys- 
terious apartment which was opened only for the reception of 
company ,—awful occasions on account of the stillness, not to 
say stiffuess, which was enjoined upon the children, but ex- 
tremely welcome because of the fascinating flavor which came 
at such times from the cooking apparatus. O, yes, that early 
home, we could not forget it if we would, we would not if we 
could. Inexpressibly dear and precious among our memories 
is the memory of home. 

“ Our mother lived there her first sweet marriage years, and 
last sad widowed ones. ‘The sunlight there seems to us 
brighter far than wheresoever else. We know the forms of 
every tree and mountain, hill and dell; its waters gurgie like 
a tongue we know;; it is our home.” 

“ Home, home, sweet home.” 

The soldier’s eyes filled with tears when the band struck up 
that familiar tune. When he went away he looked as long as 
he could upon the dear old spot, and there was no day, no 
night, when hig. mind did not run away from the camp, to 
dwell upon the'Toved ones at home. If it was his fate to die in 
the dreadful conflict, he only wished that he might be at home. 
He threw a kiss that way, and then he entered the long sleep. 
If he lived to see the end of the strife, how bright the day 
when the regiment marched for home. The sailor at the 
mast head with many a shout and song catches the first 
glimpse of home. The college youth counts the weeks, and 
then the days, and at last the hours, that must pass before he 
can pack up for home. “I’m going home,” says a bright-eyed 
lad whe runs by us on his way from school. “ How do they 
do at home?” asks the old friend whom we meet in our tray- 
els. “‘ Now for home,” exclaims the glad pilgrim who has 
spent month after month in his tour through foreign lands. 

The influence of a bad home, O! how it clings to the ehar- 
acter; what a sad harvest must be gathered in from the plant- 
ing of that spot. The children are almost sure to wander in 
the dangerous ways of sin. It will not be strange if great 
crimes are one day perpetrated by them. Do we not usually 
find that the occupants of our prisons spent their early lives in 
homes which were not well suited for the development of vir- 
tue? If we discover a heart which has no love for home, a 
question or two will be likely to show us that there is not 
much to be loved there. 

The influence of a good home is alike lasting, and how often 
it shapes the hearts of the children for happiness and holiness. 
The religious instructions enjoyed there, the pious example 
which was seen from day to day, the prayers which were of- 
fered, arrest the feet in the downward way to ruin,—are well 
nigh sure to place the hearts of the children upon Christ and 
his religion. The seed may be buried long, the parents may 
go to their rest, the home may pass into the hands of strangers, 
years and years may roll away, and no indication of great 
good as the result of early teachings may be seen; but do not 
despair. The rain and th@sunshine of God’s grace may yet 
come down to bring to light the blessed influences of home. 
Never give up a person who was favored with a praying 
father and mother. 

May manifold blessings rest upon your homes. May sor- 
rows be kept from them as long as is consistent » ith the Great 
Father’s plan. May the ‘sons and the daughters‘ be brought up 


_ip the nurture.and admonitioy of the ‘Lord, so that they'may 
at lagt be recejved to the heavenly home; and may.we who fill 


the office ef parents never forget the wise king’s division of his 


‘workinén’s time—“One month in Lebanon, two months at 


home.’* 
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*“LORD, ARE THERE FEW THAT BE SAVED?” 

The Master confronts every question of to-day. 
Human nature is ever the same, and with all its pro- 
gress can never get beyond the narrow limits known as 
clearly to its original parents as to their latest poster- 
ity. Every blank misgiving, every far-darting hope, 
every shudder at the grave, every eager clutch at a 
happy immortality beyond, every dispute concerning 
the fate of the wicked, every conflict over the justice 
and love of God, these ‘‘ obstinate questionings” have 
troubled always the soul of man. Sometimes they as- 
sail our sense of rectitude, sometimes our feelings of 
compassion. We see the race of men generation after 
generation, three thousand millions, every century ap- 
pear on this earth, busy themselves with its pleasures 
and pursuits, wail in infancy, sport in childhood, fly 
through youth, build up a family, and then suddenly or 
slowly vanish away. A heap of earth covers a hand- 
ful of dust. Those infinite longings, that appetite 
which ‘‘ every morning would eat up the solar system 
as a cake,” to which solar and stellar systems, the cre- 
ated universe of matter and of soul, are but a momen- 
tary satisfaction, what have become of them? Where 
is that ‘‘ Being which encompassed, filled, possessed 
my being, as the tides the inlets they invade ?” cries the 
pining, prostrate one in its unutterable bereavement. 

* Possessed with this feeling, one seeks the ear of 
Christ. A being so wise as He, who has shown himself 
master of the living and the dead, who can penetrate 
every secret of our hearts, and reveal every secret of 
the heart of God, certainly he will relieve the mind of 
its distractions, and lift the veil that so thickly shuts the 
future from our eyes. 

He approaches, respectfully, no doubt, perhaps skep- 
tical, perhaps devout. ‘ Lord,” he says, ‘are there 
few that be saved?” Now the world is to be enlight- 
ened. Now the’debate of past ages and future is to be 
settled, One word from him can close up this contro- 
versy. How can the desired end fail? 

But man seeth not as God seeth. Christ discerned 
the motive of the query, discerned it by his complete 
acquaintance with the human heart. Curiosity prompted 
it, not a true edification. The knowledge sought would 
only harm, not help the human soul. It would cut the 
nerves of duty and dissipate the eygrgies of faith in 
the weakness of certainty. If we know who is to win 
the prize, what stimulus is there to the race? So the 
Master, by one of those remarkable turns which have 
all the force of wit in aptness and seeming incongru- 
ity, without the idleness or merriment of what is now 
unwisely called by that wise name, rep'ies to the ear- 
nest questioner: ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate, 
for many shall seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 

How blunt must have been the peering face turned 
up so inquisitively to his own. How suddenly drops a 
yet heavier veil from the divine hand over the secret he 
is so sure is his own. How sharp, solemn, practical, 
are the words he hears. They extinguish at a stroke 
all this prurient curiosity, and compel the soul to awake 
to its own needs and perils. 

Thus stands the query to-day. Upon this rejected 
question books are written, journals are published, 
sermons by the thousand upon thousand preached, 
churches built, congregations gathered, the whole 
world kept in ferment. Yet now, as to the solitary 
questioner, there is only one response from the heavens, 
* Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many shall 
seek to enter in but shall not be able.” 

No light does the Bible east upon this question. We 
may declare it inconsistent with the goodness of God to 
let a great multitude perish. We may deciare the sal- 
vation of all an immediate or ultimate event. We may 
make poetry, in which we mav say, with a self-impor- 
taut wir that concludes cont@oversy, 

“ Lonly know that somehow good 
Will be the final end of ill,” 
though bow that ‘I” ascertained the fact he does not 
deign to inform the anxiously inquiring world. All 
these declarations answer nothing. They are like the 
debates of the Middle Ages, as pointless and baseless 
as a lunatic’s dream, though, like that, to the dreamer 
of the sharpest, solidest substance. The Sphynx di- 
vine still sits serious and silent. No response comes 
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from this true oracle. ‘Lord, Lord, Lord,” we cry, 
in our agony of curiosity, ‘‘are there few that be 
saved? Are the mass of men to perish? Will all ulti- 
mately be saved?” ‘* What is that to thee?” is the 
stern response. ‘* Agonize, not with curiosity, but 
with the devil. Agonize to enter in at the strait gate. 
That is your work; not asking questions, but doing 
duty.” 

And yet in refusing to ask, he answers: ‘‘ For many 
shal] seek to enter in, but shall not be able.” There is 
a dreadful hint of the dreadful truth. A hint no cloud 
of objections, no array of hostile creeds and churches 
can answer or extinguish. The veil is lifted, the dread 
possibility is declared, the condition is proclaimed. 
Many shall seek, shall feebly wish or desire, shall talk 
about entering, shall profess merely to enter, but they 
are not able. They strive not, they agonize not, they 
wrestle not with principalities and powers, they do not 
cast themselves completely on the complete Redeemer. 
They shall not be able. 

This is the only possible end of the world-wide, race- 
long questioning. To-day in Christian Ameri¢a the 
combat goes on with great volubility and passion. 
How many mighty men presume to reply to the ques- 
tion Christ declined to answer. They know all about 
it. Dr. Holmes, in many brisk lines, relieves the dis- 
tressed inquirer at the feet of Jesus. He knows, of 
course he does, just how few will be saved, and we are 
kindly enlightened by his super-divine knowledge. 
Messrs. Parker and Emerson and Alger, and hosts 
alike wise, say their all-sufficientsay. The veil is lifted. 
Christ’s words are reversed. ‘‘ Strive not to enter in at a 
gate not strait, for none shall seek to enter in, and all 
shall be able.” 

Are you beguiled by this clamor? 0, poor soul, be- 
ware, cling to the knees of Him who alone knows that 
world, who alone reveals it, who alone can give you a 
happy entrance into it. ‘‘ Hear ye Him,” saith the 
voice of God. He seeks your everlasting salvation. 
He turns your thoughts away from idle curiosity to 
urgent, immediate duty. Be not beguiled by this strife 
of words. Believe them not who prate what they 
know not, of instant or ultimate blessedness irrespec- 
tive of the Lord’s atonement. Believe Him. Cease to 
inquire as to the future state of mankind. Hasten to 
inquire of and prepare for your own. 

Let the preacher of the Gospel not be beguiled with 
vain debate and declamation. But little good is ac- 
complished in discussing this question. It is above dis- 
cussion. It is known only by revelation. It is re- 
vealed. His duty is to withdraw: the perplexed mind 
from the vain questioning to the solemn obligation, 
Strive! strive! grive! The secret of the eternal future 
is not to be solved by human vision. How many of 
earth’s millions are heaven’s, God only knows. All may 
be. Each may be. ‘ Lord, is it I?” should be the ery 
of every soul, a cry of fear, a cry of hope, a cry of 
assurance, a cry of bliss unbounded and eternal. 

Thus preaching, the cloud of disputation and vain 
opinion which gathers dense around human hearts and 
heads will be pierced by the lightning stroke of the 
Spirit. The clouds disperse, the shadows fly. The 
truth of personal danger, duty and destiny possesses the 
soul. They seek, they strive to enter in. They are 
able! ‘*To God be the glory for this victory!” they 
devoutly, triumphantly shout; ‘‘ the glory forever and 
forever. Iam safe.” 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


We published lately an article on the course pursued 
by some of these Associations, to which exceptions 
have been taken by an officer of the Boston Society. 
The article was written by one of our most experienced 
ministers stationed in one of the largest cities in New 
England. Perhaps the evils he,complained of are more 
local than general, though we fear they are not alto- 
gether contined to that city. Mr. Rowland of the Bos- 
ton Association defends it from these charges. He makes 
some interesting and needed statements. Great is the 
good being done by these Associations. The author of 
the article recognized it as the Whitefield of the age. 
Let it cling closely to the church, and let the church 
cling closely to it. 

He says: ‘We have always made it our first duty 
to a stranger young man to see that he becomes a 
member of a church, which needs young men, if a 
Christian, and if not a Christian, a member of some 
congregation where they will take an active interest 
in a stranger. To this end many of our Associations 
have a printed form of introduction to churches, and 
Sabbath Schools of churches. 

We do not know of a single member of this Associa- 
tion that holds to the ‘ idea that he don't wish for 
any other church than the Association.” I never heard 
any young man express this in word or “living.” 

The “* young converts” would be glad to have the 








older members of the churches take this church work 
in hand, and allow those who, as the writer says, 
‘*are as yet but babes in Christ, and need to be fed 
with the sincere milk of the word,” and ‘‘ would he 
more profiteg by the instruction of the sanctuary 
than by Home Mission work,” to be fed. But that this 
Mission work needs te be done, and done in earnest, 
can but be granted by all, and if the older members 
will not do it, the ‘‘ young converts” will be found 
doing it, we hope and pray. It has been too long neg- 
lected. The young men of the Association who attend 
these meetings for work are at these meetings publicly 
reminded of their duty to invite the stranger at their 
side to go with them to their respective church prayer 
meetings in the evening, and many are being induced 
to attend. Four strangers asked the undersigned where: 
there was a meeting at the close of our common ser- 
vices last Sabbath. 

Very many of these converts are fresh from the coun- 
try home, where for long years the loving parents have 
agonized at the throne of grace for the conversion of 
their child, and when at last he writes the glad tidings 
of his ‘‘new birth,” they urge his uniting with the 
same church of which they are members, and at a 
proper time removing by letter. Another fact is, that 
many of these converts are brought to Jesus before 
they secure a situation, and not finding a situation, re- 
turn to their homes, or go to other cities, but we are 
able to follow them into many of our churches, and see 
them become working members. 

We have always found that if a young man was use~- 
ful in our Association, he was a worker in his church. 
His pastor could always depend upon him. Ifhe does 
not amount to anything in his church, he is the same 
here. Any feeble church that needs young men, if you 
have one young man send him to our meetings for re- 
cruits. He will surely get them if he is prayerfully im 
earnest. Let me give this one fact:—A young mam 
united with a church in this city which had no other 
young men. He was a constant attendant r even- 
ing prayer meetings, and was constantly wafthing for 
young men for his church. Taking a stranger by the 
hand, he would say, ‘‘ Where are you going to church, 
come to my church with me next Sabbath. We need 
young men, and my pastor loves them, and will make 
you welcome.” At the end of two years he had se- 
cured twenty-three young men who had united with his 
church. The constitution of all these Associations re- 
quire a young man to be a member of an evangelical 
church in good standing before he can be an active 
member of our Association, and this has been strictly 
adhered to from the earliest period of our history. 
We always have held and taught the doctrine that the 
church is a divine institution, and as such comes first 
always. We believe our place is to take the same re- 
lation to the church that the Sabbath Schoo! sustains. 
Their work ‘‘the children ;” ours ‘‘ the young men.” 
Their work for the church; ours the church. And we 
as members of the Christian Associations hold that it 
is the church that has organized this department for 
its young men to work for their own class better than 
they could without it. “ 

Our success depends upon our full sympathy with, 
and earnest activity in, our churches, and we believe 
the church is doing a work through this channel that 
would otherwise be almost entirely neglected. May 
we not hope for the full sympathy, active co-operation 
and prayers of the older brethren of the churches, and 
that these facts will set at rest any doubts in the minds 
of the brethren in reference to our plans.’ 





VARIOUS OPINIONS ABOUT GENERAL GRANT. 
(Washington Correspondence.] 

To-day I was present where a party of gentlemen were 
engaged in the discussion of General Grant's character. 
One of those present was a West Point classmate of 
«* Uncle Sam,” as the cadets used to call him ; another was 
young, talented artist, who is known as having painted 
one of of the best portraits of the General now extant; 
while another is a very active radical journalist, a 
young man who was not a special political admirer of 
the Republican candidate—because he hardly deemed 
him thorough enough. The opinions of these three were 
the ones specially referred. ‘ 

The conversation arose by the journalist calling at- 
tention to a paragraph from some Western paper, re- 
porting a conversation between Frank P. Blair, jr., and 
some gentlemen relative to Grant's capacity. One of 
them suggested to Blair that he thought Grant had not 
much ability. The Democratic candidate declared in 
his peculiarly emphatic ‘‘ short metre ” style that it was 
a mistake. Grapt was a great man, a greater man in 
his opinion than Cromwell aud Napoleon together would 
make. He wasa good tginker, if no speaker. Grant, 
said Blair, was ambitious, more so than any living 
‘American, and if elected President would in the*end 
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make himself Dictator, if occasion offered. Another 
person suggested that circumstances made Grant, to 
which Blair emphatically responded that it was Grant 
who made the circumstances. There was more of the 
same sort. 

Here is the programme of the Blair clan: to make it 
appear that Grant and the leading military men are the 
chiefs of a subtle conspiracy to take advantage of the 
disorder radical rule has created, and build up a mili- 
tary empire. 

The journalist remarked that he had no faith in such 
suggestions, though he remembered that a certain 
influential Western General (volunteer) friendly to 
Grant had said almost the same thing of the General 
more than ayearago. ‘‘ There was one thing in Grant’s 
career as a soldier,” continued our journalistic friend, 
‘+ that I always noticed,” (the speaker had himself served 
with credit during the war, ) *‘ and that is, he never, so far 
as my knowledge extends, did one act to override the civil 
law or ordinary processes of society, which was not 
warranted and superinduced by military necessity. It 
seems to me the most admirable trait of his career that 
he never sunk the citizen in the soldier ; that all through 
his career he more than anything else has seemed to re- 
member that his military career was but incidental and 
a part of his duty as a citizen.” 

A good deal of rambling talk followed the suggestive 
rr of the journalist. In the course of it, the West 
Poifiter alluded to remarked that of all men he had 


, ever known, General Grant was the last whom he 


should have suspected of any such ambition as Blair 
charged. He said that in reading of such characters as 


' mwell and Napoleon they always stood out as 
d of a personal self-sufficiency or self-confi- 


- dence, which any situation however novel did not seem 


to abash or disturb. Now it was not so with Grant. 
He as a cadet, and even now, seemed to be lacking in 
strong personal traits of this character. He was al- 
ways modest; he would blush readily when at West 
Point he was placed before any superior. He would do 
that now. ‘‘ Yes,” remarked our artist, ‘‘I have seen 
him do it frequently at receptions, when some enthusi- 
astic person would say anything especially complimen- 
tary.” ‘‘ Other men,” continued the classmate, ‘‘ have 
their personal likes and dislikes of things, as of food, for 
instance. Grant always seemed to have but little or 
none of that intuitional nature which makes men and 
women do or reject things because they feel so and so 
about it. With Grant it’s a conviction upon which he 
acts worked out logically by and through his intellect. 
A thing is right and to be done because he knows it to 
be so, not because he feels it must be so.” 

Our artist talked at length as to his view of Grant's 
character. ‘Sometimes, especially when he was first 
sitting, he thought that there really was no special in- 
tellectual force in him; he seemed to be always awk- 
ward and ill at ease in his studio. After a while this 
opinion changed and then fluctuated a good deal. I 
can’t place him exactly. For Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas, and others I have a notched degree in my 
character barometer, but Grant in my mind is constant- 
ly shifting. I cannot fix his degree.” 

It was guggested that perhaps the very uncertainty 
argued well for the power and weight of his mentality, 
as indicative of the wide range of his possibilities. The 
artist continued his estimate by saying that the more he 
knew the General and closer he observed him, the more 
convinced he was that his greatness consisted in the 
even reach and balance of his faculties, and not in the 
preponderance of any one or more of them. Sherman 
seemed best typified by a clenched fist with a brain in 
it. Sheridan seemed like a proud horse waiting for the 
race. Grant, however, was horse and man both. In- 
tellectually his highest capacity lay in the mathematical 
clearness of intellect; in direct power of adapting 
means to ends, andin an admirable capacity to judge 
of the right instruments to be used. All he had, when 
animated by a motive wide and great enough 
to arouse his otherwise slow blood, was always availa- 
ble. Grant had no enemy in hisown mind. Within 
the range of his intellect, given material objects to be 
overceme by material means, directed of course by 
mental, for a motive worthy of the effort, Grant could 
see the whole field, and from cause to effect trace the 
movements necessary to bring them about. Once that 
his reason verified his calculation, he never turned to 
the right or left. 

The Genera lhad but little of ideality ; imagination in 
his composition is usually a disturbing elemeat in cal- 
culations such as he had to make. It was that fact that 
probably, with his lack of language, made him appear 
so stolid as many imagined. One would as soen think 
of Euclid as Grant ef his own choice coming into a 


painter’s atelier. But I believe, eontinued our artist, 


the General possesses the sensibility born of benevo- 
lence. An incident was narrated by your correspon- 





dent as having been personally witnessed by him. 
When John H. Surrat’s trial was ending, Judge Pierre- 
pont made the closing argument for the prosecution. 
It was a rare piece of forensic eloquence, especially so 
when the counsel painted in words of rare felicity and 
pathos the closing hours of Mr. Lincoln’s life. Sobs 
were quite audible in the court room, many ladies, be- 
ing present. General Grant sat directly behind this 
writer, and twice during the last hour of the argument 
he had occasion to turn round. Both times General 
Grant sat with his face turned towards the orator, a 
look of strained attention on it, as if unconscious of 
any thing else but the words and fearful memories 
they evoked, while on his cheeks the great tear-drops 
were falling surely unknown to the General himself. 
Ihave given the outlines.of what was said at the 
discussion I have alluded to; I am strengthened in a 
conviction growing upon me, that U. S. Grant is a safe 
Chief Magistrate for the Republic, because he thor- 
oughly believes that his highest duty is to execute the 
will of the people. ; 





MAN THE LORD OF THE CREATION.* 

Ged gave the animal race to man. He has dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 
The fear of him and the dread is ‘‘ upon every beast 
of the earth and upon every fowl of the air, upon all 
that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of 
the sea.” The lion quails beneath the eye of man. 
‘*Every kind of beasts and of birds and of serpents 
and of things in the sea is tamed, and hath been 
tamed (vanquished) of mankind” whenever they have 
come into conflict with him. 

This mastery is not by superiority of physical or- 
ganization. Nature has proyided man with neither 
horns, claws, fangs, envenomed sting, nor a cuirass 
of scales. His sovereignty if in virtue of his soul. 
He is made in the image of God, and after his like- 
ness. He is therefore God’s vicegerent. But the dif- 
ference is immeasurable. God speaks a world from 
nought. Man makes one thing out of another. The 
way he does this throws no light on the Creator’s ways. 
All his faculties are tasked to the utmost in the limited 
range.of changes he can produce, and he could more 
easily build a Chimborazo than manufacture a new 
species. 

His dominion over the vegetable kingdom is even 
more complete than that of the animal. It is non- 
resistant, yet ever active. Man says to the forest, 
Give place to grass; I want food for my herds. The 
tall oaks bow to his decree, and feeble blades wave in 
their stead. Or he says to the prairie, I must have 
larger seeds; let the grass give place to wheat. And 
itis so. Not without strife does nature yield, but man 
conquers if he will. 

But where did man get his wheat? Apparently he 
made it for himself. The world has been searched 
for the original wild plant, but in vain. He has 
changed it past recognition. The same is true of very 
many of the staples of life. Several may have a com- 
mon origin. A little plant known to the botanist as 
Brassica oleracea furnished agreeable greens. Culti- 
vated, it increased in weight from one ounce to five, 
and it became kale. Further cultivation developed its 
leaves enormously; from ounces its weight became 
pounds, and we call it cabbage. Its succulent stem 
pleases the palate, and with due cultivation it distends 
into a tender mass like a turnip, and we call*it kohlrabi 
—the German for cabbage-turnip. Its flower-branches 
are dwarfed down to huge buds along the stem, and it 
becomes Brussels sprouts. More developed, they are 
broccoli; reduce them to one globular mass, and it is 
cauliflower. 

This is a sample of man’s dealings with the species 
that God has put under him. But he reduces them to 
a state of helpless dependence. The race-horse needs 
two grooms. The pig that gains a ound per day 
might starve, if turned into a potato-field with the alter- 
native to root or die. The cow that yields two pounds 
of butter per day would not survive a night in the win- 
try woods. Perfected breeds are artificial productions. 
Like pillars set on end, we know they are not the oper- 
ation of blind nature, which might readily overthrow, 
but could never have erected them. 

Domestic varieties differ much more than allied 
species do. Not merely do the bones vary in their pro- 
portions, but in their numbers even. Domestic breeds 
of the same species may differ in the number ef ribs or 
cervical vertebrs. The common fowl] may.even set at 
defiance a prime law of ornithology by having its 
feathers run from tail to head. 

Man's amusement has prompted these creations, as 

*Tux VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICA- 
TION. By Charles Darwin, F.R.S. Preface by Prof. Asa Gray. New 
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well as his wants. The pigeon-fancier has almost 
wrought miracles. His raw material was the rock- 
pigeon, Columba livia, figured in Webster under 
pigeon. From these he has made the fan-tail—a minia- 
ture turkey-cock; the tumbler that turns somersaults 
in flying; the pouter, that inflates its esophagus till its 
bill is scarce discernible ; the English carrier, all neck, 
bill and wattles; the barb, whose bill seems as if shot 
away in some battle; the African owl, the runt, the 
frill-back, jacobin, spot, nun, laugher, trumpeter, and 
all the rest. These achievements are the result of 
more study and labor, and cost the world more in time 
and money than the tasks of deciphering the Assyrian 
language and the Egyptian hieroglyphics put together. 

We contemplate utilitarian improvements on creation 
with more satisfaction. Darwin gives us striking half- 
length portraits of the wild boar and a Yorkshire pig, 
in which the head, legs, neck, and all paris of lesser 
value to the butcher, are as nearly abolished as may 
be. A more striking illustration might be a comipar- 
ison of the moufflon, that carries his fleece for himself, 
with one of George Campbell’s machines for turning 
the richest of nutriment into twenty pounds per annum 
of the finest of wool. For figures see ‘‘ moufflon” in 
the dictionary, and the Agricultural Report of 1866, 
plates 24-30, or plates 27-32 of the year preceding. 

But how are these results attained? Had Mr. Dar- 
win’s book thrown no light on this question, the highly 
practical Orange Judd would never have republished 
it. The improvement of races of animals and plants 
is a noble work, in which a man may benefit unborn 
millions, and millions of millions. It is curious to note 
the progress of our race in this work. The horse, the 
cow, the dog, and wheat are among the species that we 
have tended since ‘‘ the stone age ;” they were increased 
in value in the bronze age, and again in the iron age, 
but were still inferior to the old poor varieties of our 
fathers. And the fact that we derive no useful plant 
Australia, the Cape Colony, the southernmost 
America, or any of the islands of the globe, is attrib- 
uted by our author to the want of civilized intellect 
thus to transmute native species. But it is too much 
to ascribe our native berries and nuts to the Incas or the 
Aztecs. All the fruits of Australia are not worth the 
cranberry, nor even the poorer kinds of huckleberry. 

Breeding, then, is one of man’s higher works. It is 
with no little pride that the Vermont farmer says to his 
Ohio customer, Take my best; do your best with 
them; but when you want better, come back to me 
and pay my price, and you shall have them. But it is 
painful sometimes to contemplate the sharpness of face 
in the people who win these triumphs from nature. 

The law that like begets like is never absolute. The 
breeder sees slight deviations from it in every instance. 
Of these he avails himself in pairing his animals. One 
cross he makes for size, another for constitution; by 
one crossing he secures this advantage, by another 
that. And by rejecting those that do not come true to 
his requisitions, or wantonly vary from their parents, 
his new breed becomes in a few generations as con- 
stant as ordinary species. 

But he has not the whole animal kingdom for mate- 
rial to work on. It is well known to most of our read- 
ers that neither the elephant nor the parrot will breed in 
captivity. But instead of these cases being excep- 
tional, they are rather the rule. Comparatively few wild 
animals will breed in a domestic state. Even the 
common hare is not an exception. Few or no bears, 
squirrels, monkeys or foxes, even, have had young in 
captivity. In one instance a hawk, and in another an 
owl hatched her young. We all know the difficulty of 
raising a partridge, quail, or any of the grouse family. 
And many of the domesticable animals have their fer- 
tility reduced one half or more. But what is very 
surprising, many ot them will breed hybrids that will 
not or cannot breed with their own species. 

But truly domesticated animals have their fertility 
increased, and often possess the faculty of producing 
fertile hybrids. Thus the dog and cat pair with dif- 
ferent wild species of Canis and Felis, and they may 
be perfectly hybrid races; and so perfectly mixed mat- 
ter is the hog that the number of vertebre varies all 
the way from 23 to 26. The ‘striped pig,” by the 
way, Mr. Darwin considers of the normal color both 
in Europe and India. We presume he never paid to 
see him at a Massachusetts muster. Speaking of pigs, 
‘*Col. Hallam,” Mr. Darwin tells us, ‘‘has described 
a race of two-legged pigs,” which reminds us of some- 
thing too frequently ocourring to be chronicled. He 
tells us of a pig’s tail being grafted into the middle of 
the animal's back. He does not tell us of anether 
case where an irate professor made a whistle of a pig's 
tail, as a refutation of the Greek dictum so. bappily 
quoted by Prof. Asa Gray, (The North American Re- 
view, Vol. 60, p. 195), which is none the less familiar 
in its English dress. ° 
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But what bearing has Mr. Darwin’s amazing collec- 
tion of facts and inferences upon favorite hobby that 
all the species that exist, or have existed, sprang from 
a common parentage? None at all, except to render 
less probable that which had already against it every 
fact patent on the face of the earth, or as yet disinterred 
from the strata beneath. It only shows more clearly 
that man makes one thing out of another with much 
expenditure of time, toil and thought ; while God made 
all things out of nothing ‘‘ by the word of his power.” 
We have but to find three trees in an exact line, and at 
precisely equal distances, and we recognize the hand of 
man in their planting. The stone of which the height 
is ten times the base has been erected by man. So too 
the animal or plant that exhibits varieties widely differ- 
ént from each other and from the genus to which they 
belong, variations which peculiarly adapt it to our 
wants our fancies, may at once be attributed to 

Gisice these aside, there remain definite species 

have never, as we judge, varied materially from 

eir prototypes made by the Creator. Their resem- 

blances exhibit plan, not blood-relationship. They are 

revelations to man of the wisdom, power and goodness 
of God. 


DOES MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANISM MEAN TO 
LIVE OR DIE? 


Massachusetts political doctors should take their own medi- 
eine. The Republican party was organized beca'se the Whig 
and Democratic parties refused to put abolition into their plut- 
forms. “ Warrington,’ high up in his party’s councils, in his 
last letter tells how he and his associates, Burlingame, Wilson 
and such, labored to prove Gen. Taylor was not a Whig, when 
they really wanted to prove, but dared not, that he was not 
anti-slavery. He thinks they had better have come out square 
at the start. In the same letter he condemns the Prohibition- 
ists for attempting to put their ideas into the Republican plat- 
form; the very thing these early abolitionists tried to do with 
t heir idea and the Whig platform. It was right to make the 

rt. Itis proper to seek to lead out and up an old party 





to the new issues of the times. If that refuses, then the new 


wine must be put into new bottles, while the old bottles go to 
pieces. What bas become of the Whigs? Long since they 
ceased to exist. So will the Republicans, if they are equally 
false and timid to the questions that now arise. His argument 
is precisely like that so weakly flooded forth in the Whig 
journals and speeches of that bygone age. It is without the 
manly force and point which give his pen such power when it 
assails self-important error. Then, as now, somebody or some- 
thing wasindanger. That terrible fellow, Stork, would be 
king, if we didn’t all burry and cast all our votes for the distin- 
guished nobody, Hon. Mr. Log. So we were scared like Afri- 
can game into a Whig corall. Under the goad of Phillips and 
Garrison, this party blindness was taken from some eyes, and 
Wilson, Burlingame, Robinson, Sumner, Bird, Claflin, and 
such like, set up shop for themselves. They have done a good 
business since, though by the present course of their party, it 
seems as if they were getting ready to retire. For, be assured, 
Messrs. Leaders, you will have to retire if you refuse to put 
your party on to the platform of the hour. If you shirk the 
words, “ Women’s Ballot,” or “Prohibition,” or any other 
right and rising political question, under the plea that you 
were not founded for such uses, then will your foundation be 
taken away. Prohibitien is not, as “ Warrington” asserts, 
akin to Christian sects or the Hoosac Tunnel, though this last 
great State work could properly have a word spoken in its 
favor by a State party. “ Prohibition” is a reform that per- 
tains to the liberties and taxes of the people, that affects pris- 
ons and tax bills, the purity and prosperity of all. It is as nec- 
essary for us as was ubolitionism for the slave States. 

The address of the State Prohibitory Committee is sound 
and just; as sound and just as were the efforts of those young 
Whigs, twenty years ago, to get abolitionism into their party 
platforms. It will succeed. If the Republicans do not accept 
it, they will be killed by it. Charles Sumner ought to be Sen- 
ator, but much more should Massachusetts be prohibition. His 
greatest work is done. This is just beginning. In the coming 
conflict Judge Pitman and his associates will stand where these 
Republicans now stand, and they, if they are not wise, will 
be with the Winthrops and Websters whom Massachusetts re- 
jected because'they would not keep up with the times. Ifthe 

Republican Convention has any wisdom or desire to live, let 
it take this ground. Go before the people as Prohibitionists, 
and the State will support it by an immense majority. 

It is not true. as our wise and worthy friend asserts, that 
that party saved the State by playing neutral. That was what 
killed us. Had Judge Pitman’s resolutions been adopted last 
year, as they ought to have been, and with the aid of one man 
would have been, we should have had a fight worth having, 
and a victory too. As it was, the word “ prohibition” was 
kicked out of almost every Republican meeting, while a secret 
Free Rum league was allowed to openly and boastfully con- 
trol these Republican caucuses. To be weak is to be miser- 
able, and the weak say, nothingism of Dama and Co., last fall, 
brought forth the hideous legislation of last winter. 

May this scorching pen burn up this stubble of “ neutrality,” 
“ our party,” as it has burned them up in its olden service 
te the cause of humanity. This plea always confronts the up- 
rising principle. The remarks of Mr. Biglow, in answer to a 
speech of “Increase D’O’Phace, Esq., at an extrumpery cau- 
ctig,” because Mr. Palfrey dared not to vote for Mr. Winthrop 
for Speaker, are perfectly to the point to-day. Mr. D'®”Bhace 
rages at the Progressive Whig after this manner :— 

“BERR Re SoM Se cds ET ete ten.” 

Bat Mr. Biglew was more than his match, and laid dovan fer 
then and always, Do right and defy consequences. They will 
come and serve you, if you show yoursclf the master. 

Great as have been the services of the ruling party, they 


have been but little, if any better than the early services of 
the Democratic party; while in this State, last year, they 
were so mean and wicked that they could not pass a resolve 
sustaining Congress in the Impeachment, and had Charles 
Sumner been up for re-election, would have rejected him, and 
would have been most glad to have had a chance te expel Mr. 
Wilson from his seat. So much we gained by that praised but 
“pusillanimous neutrality. 

We should speak out at Worcester, for God and humanity. 
Grasp this nettle like men of mettle, and you will find it softer 
than silk. Be assured this will come. If they dare to put 
Rum candidates in the fiele, it will come this year. If they put 
Prohibition on the ticket, but notin the platform, it may be 
postponed a year. But will there never be a party akin to the 
Church, which shall take up every rising truth and make it its 
own? which shall not say, “We are limited to a brief and 
narrow policy and life?” We must make our children our 
heirs in parties as well ‘as in lands. They are born of us. 
Prohibition is a twin brother of Abolitien. One abolishes 
slavery of body; the other-of appetite. Both proclaim lib- 
erty to the captive, the opening of prison doors to them that 
are bound; both are Christianity in politics. Will the Repub- 
lican leaders be as faithful to one as to the other? If not, their 
sun is very near its setting. 


GEN. GRANT'S TEMPERANCE, es 

The Principal of the Rock River Seminary, Mount Morris, 
Ill., contributes the following testimony. We trust it is true. 
Like his greatest friend and forerunner, Abraham Lincoln, he 
is totally abstinent. 

“The report that General Grant is intemperate, or was thus 
when living at Galena, IIl., is utterly untrue. I have recently, 
in a visit to Galena, conversed with many of the best and 
most reliable citizens, of all political opinions, and have never 
yet found one who had ever known or thought of his being 
even a moderate drinker. Allhuad during his residence there 
believed him to be a strictly temperate man. Those who 
knew him most intimately were most confident of this. 

“Col. Miller, who was one of his officers during his entire 
ervice in the West, who is alsoa strictly total abstinence man, 
assures me that was strictly temperate in the 
army. At Galenal 
ble men of both 
was ever intempe 
drink wine.” 


THE New DIscIPLiyy, after much effort we have been able 
to obtain. Our Publishing House seem to remember its own 
journals last. It has much its old look, except in its appe n- 
dix which very properly contains a synopsis of the’resolutions 
and decisions of the last General Conference. It ought to 
have inserted that part of the report on Temperance which 
defined “spirituous liquors” as including ale, lager beer, 
cider, and such fermented beverages. Every probationer 
should be furnished with one as soon as he joins the class. 
He should study the constitution of his church. All the talk 
about its having no creed will evanish on that study. It should 
be in every member’s hands, that they may accompany the 
service of Baptism and Sacrament, and the other ritual. A Dis- 
cipline,a hymn-book, THe HeraLp and the Bible, these are 
a good armor for the newly enlisted soldier of the cross. 


MOTES. 

The Spectator, of Toronto, is very indignant at the proph- 
ecy and invitation of Tue HeraLp for the Dominion to 
join the United States. As well might Richard Whitting- 
ton have been indignant had it been told him in his early 
poverty that he would yet be Lord Mayor. It is an 
honor the Dominion may well be proud and ambitious to at- 
tain. The very journal that waxes so wrathful over it in this 
very column prognosticates it; for at its head stands the rail- 
road routes to and from its city, of which those alone that are 
of any American character, or anything more tban short and 
local routes, are headed “‘ New York and Boston.” In the same 
direction is the Dominion headed. Don’t worry yourself at 
the prospect of marrying such a splendid fortune in such a 
splendid person. 

Excellent notes on Hatfield Camp Meeting are crowded out. 
They will live till next week. 

Wm.*S. Robinson, the well known “ Warrington,” takes 
charge of The Hartford Courant for the next two months, 
It will speak superbly for policlical freedom under his pen. 

The College Argus, published at Middletown, is a very brisk 
paper, well filled and good looking. Send in your subscriptions 
alumni. $1.50 a year. 

The College Courant, of Yale, is a good College sheet, va- 
ried, lively, gossiping. Will it not advocate seholarly rivals 
between colleges to take the places of the present races? 

The high black fence built by Tourtellotte,on both sides of. 
the African Church in Springfield, aptly represents the high 
black partitions white people and churches erect between 
themselves and their brethren. Will the real iniquity be lev- 
eled before this type disappears? The churches of Springfield 
have as yet shown no brotherliness of actor word. The Repub- 
lican has been indignant, but where are the brethren? 

We are pleased to learn that the Catholics and their sym- 
pathizers, toadies and dupes in Chicago? are severely down 
upon Rev. Mr. Hatfield. This shows he is touching them on 
the raw. Strength to your arm, Brother Hatfield! 

The Universalist gets rather red in the face at us for 
quoting the statements ef The Liberal Christian as to the 
rationalism of its denomination in New Hampshire. It does 
not acknowledge that journal as one-of its organs. Is The 
Ambassador one, and its New York @onvention which debated 
this same question of doctrine four hours, and then refused by 










city. The coming man does not 











a large majority to say what the Winchester does 
mean, » a8 the minority said, of the 2? We fear 
that The is a more 1 ergsu of this 


seet than The Universalist, and its creed is precisely what 
Tue Berar salfi that of young Universalism was, a creed 
which had no more regard for Christ as a Saviour than for 





Mahomet. Don’t scold us, but your own brethren. 


ary Ann Smith seems destined to become a historic char- 
acter, She is confined in a convent for becoming a Methodist. 
Her release was refused by a New York judge. Dr. Mattison 
proposed that her pastor, her mistress, Gen. Runyan and 
himself should be allowed to see her, and ascertain whether 
her confinement is voluntary or not. Father Doane refuses to 
let any of these but Gen. Runyan visit her, and very pompously 
declines all intercourse with Dr. Mattison. His airs will not 
avail him much before the Court of Appeals, He may not only 
have to meet but mind his antagonist. If there is one man 
this country that fears neither Pope nor the Devil, it is 
> Come down, Father Doane, or you will be 
own. % 


The Congregaiionalist has this genial note on 
probably from Mr. Green, its estimable and su 
lisher :— 

Our friend and neighier, Franklin Rand, esq., for 
years the publisher of Z1oN’s HERALD, has retired from that 
—. n all our transactions and intercourse with Mr. 
id we have found him straightforward and @pright in bust- 









ness, and a true Christian gentleman, and we- that his 
health may speedily be restored so far as to to en 
gage again in active business. Few who have tried it have 
any adequate appreciation of the “ wear and tear” involved 


in the management of a first-class newspaper. 
Mrs. H. C. Gardner indulges in some verses on his depart- 
‘ure. They are pleasingly painful. 


OUR AGENT. 
How can we say “ Farewell ?” 
So long his name has been a household word, 
So long hath it our love and reverence stirred ;— 
How can we say “ Farewell ?” 


Our eyes are full of tears— 
A mistiness that is not a!l regret, 
Because the past is treasured by us yet, 
The full and pleasant years. 
Almost a lifetime spent 
In earnest labor for the church he loved; 
Life’s richest vigor lent 
To bless the changing times in which he moved. 


Through many a season dark, « 
When all the sky with threatening storms was drear t.. 
The keen-eyed pilot of Taz HERALD dear . 

Hath steered the trembling bark. 


Till now, serene and fair, 

The stately vessel rideth o’er the main, 

And not a ripple o’er the azure plain ; 
Disputes her progress there. ’ % 


God bless hin as he goes 
To seek for health in quietude and rest! 
The loving thousands by his labors blest 
Will pray for his repose. 


Another name must stand 
Where his so long has held an honored place; 
But in our hearts no other will efface 4 
The name of Franklin Rand. 


The Wickedest Man in New York, John Alien, is t 
the most famous, if not the best. He was brought to lig! 
an article in Packard’s Monthly, as one who kept a d: 
house and brothel, while his brothers were ministers, and 
boy a brilliant lad that would repeat religious verses to the d 
light of his bar room auditory. He has shut up his shop 
opened a daily prayer meeting there. The Tribune and t 


of the new hero. The latter thinks he is making money and 
fame out of the sympathy of Christians; the former thinks he 
is sincere. It has produced great commotion in his section, 
and may yet lead to some practical measures for the salvation 
of these lost spirits. We hope this John Allen will become as 
faithful and successful as the one leng known to the church 
and the camp meetings. 

Some late excursionists to the tunnel were made drunk by a 
tub of liquor furnished by their Greenfield friends, and sup- 
posed by some that drank to be lemonade. Ladies lai drunk 
on the grass, sleeping off the beastly fumes. So reports The 

om Yaga and Reflector. Is there no need of a prohibitory 
law 

In the office of Thaddeus Stevens, Wilbur Fisk studied 
law. Had the seholar given the tutor his devotion to God, and 
the tutor the scholar his devotion to man, each life would have 
been more symmetrical. Two deeper natures seldom touched 
each ether. 

Six young men at Sterling camp meeting were arrested for 
disorderly conduct. 
mile from the ground, under a license to sell to bona fide’ 
guests. So much for Gov. Andrew’s bill. Shall the Republi- 
can party say it has nothing to do with this question? «if it 
does it will soon find the people will have nothing to do with 
it. 

The Demecratic party declined to endorse the liquor bill, 
and put a prohibitionist, Reuben Noble of Westfield, on their 
ticket for Lieut. Governor. If they had gone astep farther 
and endorsed prohibition, they would have carried the State, 
and ought to, if the Republicans play their last year’s game 
over again. Better even have Charles Adams in the place of 
Charles Sumner than to have a party in power that dare not 
uphold the best Jaw this State ever knew. When the Demo- 
erats become as they were at the start, friends of reforms 
struggling for victory, they will again rule the nation. 

The Nashville Advocate says the Ku Klux never 
touch anybody for their political opinions. Why then do they 
confine their massacres to loyal men? It is a strange fall for a 
onee Christian church apd paper to be found apologizing for 
these things, 


Very is our paper this week. Episeo 
tist and meet, a 
erheod ef Metiddists, around our eommon board. 


The sermon we publish is on a novel topic, and 


Bap- 
ly broth- 





interestingly 
treated. It will pay the perusal of every one whd will put its 
precepts in practice. 


correspondent of The Boston Journal differ as to the honesty | « ‘ 


It came from liquor sold at a tavern as. 
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The Methodist Church. 


Information from any of our churches for this department will be 
gracefully received and acknowledged. 





ELLINGTON, CONN., Aug. 30.—An esteemed correspondent 
writes: ‘ This day have we attended. divine service for the 
first time in our new church. It is very commodious. Joy 
and gladness have filled our heart; for God has most signally 


". blessed the work and labor of our hand. The dedication of 
Qe new meeting-house took place on Wednesday last. It has 


n estimated that more than one thousand or twelve hun- 
* dred people were assembled and seated on the occasion.” 

On a recent Sunday evening when the M. E. congregation of 
Roxbury were worshiping in the Universalist church, they 
were thrown into great consternation by the sinking of half 
the floor about two feet. Many persons jumped from the win- 
dows, but none were seriously injured. The accident was 
caused by the giving way of the floor supports, near which ex- 
cavations had been made. 


The following summary of literary institutions fn the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is believed to be nearly accurate: 22 
universities and colleges, with 183 instructors, and £,200 
students; 7 theological schools, with 27 instructors, and 250 
students; 85 academies, with 504 instructors, and 14,100 
students. 


In reference to the publication of the report ef the Wesleyan 
The London Times, The Spectator says: 
is publishing, we believe for the first time in its 
of the Annual Wesleyan Conference. They 
are interesting to observers outside the Connection, 
but it to be clear that the — majority of Wesleyan 
ministers are opposed to any plan for re-entry into the English 
Chureh, that they are savagely hostile to any endowment of 
the Catholic Church even out of taxation paid by Catholics, 
and that they are not unfriendly to the disestablishment of the 
Anglican communion in Ireland. 



















Stamps AND MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Mr. Editor:— 
Finding the practice in regard to affixing stamps to marriage 
certificates and marriage licenses not uniform, I addressed a 
line to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on the subject, 
and received the following reply: 

“ Washington, June 29, 1868, 
bd re :SEreply to your letter of the 25th instant, that a mar- 
issued by the officiating clergyman or magis- 
to be returned to any officer of a State, county, city, 
town, or other muncipal corporation, to constitute part of a 
ic record, requires no stamp; but if it is to be retained by 
parties, a five cent stamp should be affixed. No stamp is 
required 3 a marriage license issued by a town clerk in 

discharge of his official duties. 
Very eg © 
¢. H. ROLLINS, Commissioner.” 





Hedding Camp Meeting, Epping, N. H. 

For seven years past the “ Hedding Camp Meeting Associa. 
tion” have occupied twelve acres of land. Each year has 
witnessed an increasing interest in this delightful grove, uatil 
thirty-five churehes are represented by as many society tents, 
besides forty family tents. The grand auditorium in front of 
the stand is seated to accommodate over 4,000 persons. An 
unfailing spring of pure water lends its attractive and health- 
giving influence to this wonderful grove. 

Monday was chiefly devoted to the erection of tents. At 7 

k, P. M., the public religious services were commenced 
the Haverhill tent. It was a pentecostal season, and glori- 
tokens of the divine presence were vouchsafed. “ Perfect 
” as an experience and privilege, was made prominent on 


Ys _sthe occasion, and seemed to’give the key-note of the meetings 
Be © wpotow. 
“rneedey morning, Rev. Theodore L. Flood, of Salem, N. H., 


preached from Isaiah i. 17, and John iii. 7. His discourse ably 
controverted the theory which sets forth Christian life as a 
development, and clearly showed it to be the resultant of that 
radical renewal, designated, by all evangelical churches, “ re- 
generation.” In the afternoon, Rev. N. Culver, of Alexan- 
dria,N. H., preached an excellent practical sermon from Gal. 
vi.4. Até,P Rev. Irad Taggart, of Hillsborough, sct 
ts of the gospel with marked beauty and 
Many and “ great were the searchiugs of heart” under 
| discourse. Many persons knelt in prayer at the 
each discourse during the week, and numbers were 
ly converted to God. 
ednesday, at 10 A. M., Rev. D. C. Babcock, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Manchester, preached from Prov. xxiii. 23; “ Buy 
the truth, an/ sell it not.” In treating upon the merchandize 
of truth, he impressed upon the audience its priceless value 
. At2, P. M., Rev. L. P. Cushman discoursed 
ily son 1 John, i.9. “If we confess our sins,” etc. 
He treated the subject textually, and set forth the great bless- 
ing of complete cleansing from sin, as attainable in this life. In 
the evening, Rev. Gilbert Haven preached from Acts xxvi. 19; 
a , O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the 












hea’ n.” He showed that to every man was affofded 4 


a heavenly vision, obedience to which is crowned 
highest present and eternal good. ; 

Thursday morning, Rev. D. C. Knowles, of 
Street Church, Lawrence, preached from the wi 
my witnesses, saith the Lord.” The qualificatio 
and the blessed privilege and duty of wi 
were set forth with the speaker’s usual fidelity 
the afternoon, at 1 o’clock, a “‘ Maternal Meeti 
in the Great Falls tent. Its object is to interest the mothers 
in the work of f.rming Maternal Associations in the churches, 
to hold Concerts of Prayers for mothers and children. Ladies 
from the “ Union Maternal Association” of Bostou addressed 
the large and attentive company of listeners preset. The 
speakers presented the subject in s manner calculated to 
awaken a deep interest in ewery mother’s heant. At the same 
hour Rév. G. P. Wilson, the highly esteemed @ity Missionary 









2 o'clock, Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, of Boston, occupied the 





pulpit. “Ye must be born again.” was his text. His theme, 
“ The nature of the new birth.” The subject in his hands as- 
sumed a somewhat speculative and novel cast. His theory of 
“ the spirit life” necessitated, in the minds of some, a suspen- 
sion of judgment; nevertheless his logic, his elegant and his 
glowing rhetoric united to form a mighty tide on which the 
vast assembly was borne forward to the very gate of the king- 
dom. Not less than 5,000 persons listened to this able dis- 
course. In the evening, Rev. R. 8. Stubbs addressed the peo- 
ple on the danger, duty and deliverance of to-day within the 
pale of the Methodist Church, which he set forth as a matter 
of deep solicitude, using for his text Esther viii. 6. Many who 
listened spoke of the discourse as a timely and forcible appeal 
concerning “ Vagueness in witnessing of our religious state as 
the vitiating element of church testimony, and the undermin- 
ing principle of individual spirit life.” 

Friday morning the camp meeting love feast was held, at 8 
o’clock, and continued for an hour and a half. Upwards of 
250 living witnesses stood up for Jesus, and gave direct per- 
sonal testimony to the preciousness of Christ to their hearts. 
The testimonies were characterized by terseness, vigor, and 
individuality. A present, free and full salvation, was the pre- 
cious burden of their words. They spoke as follows: “Iam 
satisfied with my choice.” “I give glory to Jesus for a pres- 
ent salvation.” ‘ Jesus saves me.” *‘ llove God with all my 
heart, and bless him for full salvation.” “I am fixed, trust- 
ing in God.” “ Christ saves me to-day.” “For two years I 
have been walking in the King’s highway of holiness.” 
“ Christ is a solid Rock.” These are specimens of the sweet, 
juicy utterances that fell upon our ears at that feast of fat 
things. We must mention the names of our aged and estimable 
Brother and Sister Baldwin, of Ohio and Louisiana. Bro. 
Baldwin asked the prayers of the church that God’s blessiug 
might crewn his enterprise to establish a university for the 
education and Christian culture of the people in that State. 
He has recently published a standing offer to the Christian 
world to give dollar for dollar to any amount that may be 
donated to found and endow the Thomson University in Lou- 
isiana. At 10, A. M., Rev. E. Adams, of Concord, preached a 
very excellentsermon from John vii. 17; and it was followed 
by exhortations by Rev. Bros. Montgomery and Allen. The 
laiter was as full of joy, vivacity and raciness as when we 
heard him years ago. This is his 193d camp meeting. At 1, 
P. M., a meeting of the members and friends of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was held at the stand. It was a 
season of refreshing and encouragement. A _ temperance 
meeting was held at the same hour in one of the large tents. 
At 2, P. M., Rev. F. K. Stratton, of Melrose, preached with 
his charagteristic power and earnestness to a very large audi- 
ence; Acts xvii. 30, was his text. He enforced the immediate 
duty of repentance by the certainty of a future retribution. 
The power of the Highest rested on the people, and upwards 
of thirty persons came forward for prayers, and to seek the 
pardon of sin. It was a precious and powerful time. Rev. 
C U. Dunning made a very earnest and faithful exhortation. 
The brethren have labored with great fidelity during this meet- 
ing, and it has been one of the most successful I have attended 
for years. 

Having to leave the ground before the last sermon is 
preached, I cannot report the closing services. The meeting 
has achieved great good; salutary impressions have been 
made, good seed has been scattered, sinners have been con- 
verted, backsliders have been reelaimed, professors have been 
strengthened, and a large number of believers have been 
sanctified—soul, body, and spirit. To God alone be praise for- 
ever. Amen. NAUTAS. 





Yarmouthport Camp Meeting. 

We have published two long reports of this interesting meet- 
ing. The secretary, Rev. Mr. Starr, furnishes the following 
additional items : 

Never was the aspect of the grove more pleasant and invit- 
ing. New avenues had been laid out, and several new and 
tasteful cottages erected. The Committee on Grounds in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Association have had the 
ground surveyed and plotted, employing Mr. Thomas Keith, 
of East Bridgewater, who has presented to the committee a 
finely executed chart of the camp ground and its surround- 
ings. This chart probably will be photographed, so that all 
who desire it may obtain a copy. 

More societies were represented on the ground this year 
than ever before, and most of them by an increased number of 
members. There were upwards of 50 society tents on the 
ground, and 175 family tents and cottages. The number of 
people in attendance at the beginning and close of the meeting 
was unusually large. There were 40 ministers present from 
Sandwich District, and others from other Districts and Confer- 
ences made the ministerial force not {ar from 60. 

the children’s meeting some of the little ones told their 
simple and touching story of faith, love, and hope of glory. 

The love feast on Sunday morning, at which 90 testimonies 
were given in about 40 minutes, was cut short by the rain. 
While the vivid flashes of lightning and the heavy peals of 
thunder may have been considered significant of the day of 
God’s wrath, we trust that the abundant showers were indica- 
tive of the more plentiful grace and salvation which shall flow 
like a river to every charge. The work, indeed, has already 
begun in several places in the District. In the meeting God 
wrought mightily upon the hearts of his people. In agonizing 
prayer many sought full redemption, and some 75 professedly 
reecived sanctifying grace and power, while a larger number 
were reported as converted. While we may rightly rejoice 
over the conversion of a few immortal souls, it behooves us to 
weep over the millions perishing in their sins and to labor 
more earnestly for their salvation. 

The greatest harmony prevailed in the transaction of the 
business of the Association, every member apparently being 
only solicitous for the best interests of the meeting. 

Great eredit is due, not only to the pélice, but to all in at- 
témdgnee, for the perfect quiet and order observed throughout 
the meeting. There was general willingness on the part ef 
the people, withot any urging, to comply with the rules of 
order. 

The finances of the Association are in excellent condition, 





, 
and there is every reason to believe that the Yarmouthport 


Camp Meeting is destined to increase greatly in numbers and 
usefulness. 





Sterling Camp Meeting. 

The evening discourse of Wednesday was by Rev. Mr. 
Jones, from Lowell. His sermon was eminently popular in its 
character, yet eminently chaste. Possessed of a remarkably 
clear, flexible, energetic voice, he proceeded with equally en- 
ergetic and facile rhetoric to enforce the doctriné that God’s 
silence in reference to the sins of men in this life is no reason 
the time will not come when he will “‘ set them in order before 
their eyes.” 

Rev. Mr. Harlow gave us a brief, sensible and effective dis- 
course on Thursday, on * Perfect Love.” It was a model of 
evangelical simplicity, directness, fervor and good sense. This 


was followed in the afternoon by a characte n by 
Rev. J. O. Peck, of Worcester, on “The E King- 
dom of Christ.” It was decidedly,popular, e and 
abounded in pathos, good nature and enthus In the 





evening of this great day of the feast, for it was variously es- 
timated that there were from twelve to fifteen thousand people 
upon the ground on Thursday, we were addressed by Dr. 
Thayer. His thoughts were weighty, his words mighty, his 
denunciations of sin sledge-hammer blows. For a 
Dr. Thayer riveted the attention of that vast 
he discoursed on the elements of a godly ch 
get it, and the importance of having it. This 
as any other that was delivered, reminded us 
ioned, unvarnished, earnest, straightforward sty 

The last sermon to which we had the pl 4 
was one by Rev. H. W. Warren, of Charl , on “ The 
Development of the Religious Faculty.” It gyasa decidedly 
rich and powerful unfolding of the doctrine that only through 
faith can the soul know God. In this discourse @here was a 
sinzularly happy combination of originality, simplicity, spirit- 
uality, rhetorical brilliancy, evangelical fervor, and discursive 
thought. Rare, indeed, the gift that can enable a mangthus to 
suit himself at once to the plain and the cultured, the. gnlet- 
tered and the scholarly, the man of thought, and the man of 
simple common sense. 














Kennebec Valley Camp Meeting. 
“ Beautiful for situation” is this new 

The lot owned by the Association consists 0 
of land gently sloping towards the Kennebec; 
covered with a lofty growth of beeches, b: 
with here and there an arrowy pine. From the 
tion and the landing-place on one side, and the county road 
on the other, streets most attractively winding, and with 
boughs overarched, conduct to the circle of tents which is 
situated on the upper part of the lot, and about a third of a 
mile from the river. This is mot the meeting of any particular 







district or Conference, but is designed for the whole State. It -% 
is to be an annual re-union of the ministers and of a 


the Maine and Kast Maine Conferences; and in this, com- 
mon home, they will ever be happy to break their bread with 
all who may come from afar. 

Quite a number of fa nilies came on to the ground during the 
week previous to that appointed for the meeting, and on Sun- 
day a congregation of three hundred gathered around the 
stand, gave joyful attention to the gospel as proclaimed by 
Bro. Munger, and joined in social prayer and praise. On Mon- 
day the ground was lively with scenes of preparation for the 
material comfort and pleasure of those proposing to sojourn 
here during the week. It cannot be said “that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard;” for, tais 
being the first year of the meeting, there was a great amount 
of mechanical labor to be done. Bat before evening 

Fair dwellings, bats py: secia! knots.” 
Seventeen society and fifty-five family tents were te be 
counted. Two or three new cottages also have been erected. 

On Monday evening a public prayer meeting of great power 
was held at the stand, under the lead of Rev. A. Sanderson. 

Tuesday morning dawned in wind and rain, so that in the 
forenoon there was no preaching at the stand. In the Bath 
tent, however, a clear and fervent discourse on the way of sal- 
vation was preached by T. P. Adams; and in several tents 
very profitable social meetings were enjoyed. The afternoon 
was pleasant, and a good congregation gathered at the stand 
to hear E. Davies preach from the words, “‘ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” The power of God rested on the assembly. In the 
evening T. J. True discoursed earnestly and interestingly 
from Acts i. 5. 

On Wednesday morning the camp formally ded- 
icated to God. A fervent, practical and ve sermon on 
the presence of God was preached by B. W. Gorham, of New- 
ark, N. J. In the afternoon C. Munger preached logically and 
impressively from Rom. viii. 9. T. P. Adams preached in the 
evening a good sermon, his text being 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

On Thursday morning an immense congregation filled the 
area bounded by the circle of tents, and gave most earnest at- 
tention while J. E. C. Bawyer preached on the words, “‘ He 
was a burning and a shining light.” At the close of the sermon 
@e venerable and deeply beloved C. W. Morse uttered the most 
fervent and glowing exhortation and testimony we have ever 
heard at a camp meeting. Through him the sunshine of the 
face of God shone u the whole 
ap te Rl Ee 

ns fa , and ye 
Cornel punishment | of the wicked. te 

During the whole of Friday rain descended in torrents. But to 
the regular lodgers on the ground no day of the meeting was 
more profitable than this. Nosermons of the week were more 
impressive than those which to-day were heard, while the rain 
made music on the tent reofs, and the wind, the 
tree tops, teld of God’s power in the sanctuary. the fore- 
noon C. L. Haskell in the Bath tent, Sete Gibsen in 


the Gardiner, J. Hawkes in the Augusta, C. W. Moree in the 
Skowhegan, and H. in the Viswalbore in the . 
Sopin Ales the . Le i the ’ 
y AE Throaghout aight ies Taste went At 
on, and shouts of praise and of victory were heard above 


songs 
thestorm. The 's labors resulted number of 
conversions, and thorough wicheaine' of ean. 
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. The Christian World, 


MISSION FIELD, 

‘West Inpies.—The Wesleyan Missionary Notices con- 
tain several interesting letters from missionaries in the West 
Indies, giving an account of the great revival interest in those 
Islands. Rev. Thos. Broadbent writes from Demerara as fol- 
lows :—* 


During the whole of 1867 we were cheered by witnessing 
conversions to God in nearly every place, and from the com- 
mencement of the present year the work went on very en- 
couragiugly. A Sabbath very seldom poet away without ad- 
ditions being made to the church, Still we pleaded and waited 
and believed for a greater work. Our physical and mental 
strength was taxed to the uttermost, and we seemed as if we 
wanted a little more help, and the Lord in His great mercy 
sent usthe Rev. W. Taylor at the right time. The influence 
he has exerted in this city, and throughout this colony, will 
live for many years to come; aad there are numbers who I 
doubt not will be *‘ the crown of his rejoicing in the day of the 
Lord:” in fact, some who got converted through his instru- 
mentality have already joined the church triumphant. The 
services, both in the town and country, were largely attended, 
and in every service sinners were awakened, and very many 
professed to find the Saviour. 

Our day service at Mocha was one never to be forgotten. 
We had the chapel crowded at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and the service lasted between four and five hours. About 
tifty persons sought the Lord with cries and tears, the commu- 
nion rail was soon surrounded, and we had to clear pew after 

w rder to find a place for the penitents. On the follow- 
te I preached at this place, and had just as many 
pen ; and now we ly get an unconverted person at 
our Services in this village; so that we may well exclaim, 
«* What hath God wrought!” 

CEYLONg-The work of God is advancing in Ceylon. Great 
difficulties have attended missionary labors here, but they are 
being removed. The Wesleyan missionaries are greatly 
cheered in their labors, and are rejoicing over precious fruits 
gathered to the Saviour. Rev. Geo. Baugh writes from Kandy 
as follows :— 

During my ab in Colombo, our esteemed and active 
brother, Mr. Eaton, watched over the interests of the cause, 
and we returned to find our people, generally, fully alive to 
God and their privileges, and earnestly seeking a deeper piety. 
But L must not fail to mention the services at the close of 1867 
and the beginning of 1868. For many weeks there had been a 
Sal ven to uo among many, who formerly had been 





w given to follow the world and their own devices. At 
night service the influence of God’s presence and 
Spirit deepened this seriousness, and indeed made that long 
honored service a season of great good to all present. At the 
tollowing Covenant Service we were blessed with almost a 
pent tal blessing: during the reading of our beautiful Cove- 
nant Service form, all hearts were softened and all eyes suf- 
fused, and many sobs of —- with many bursts of praise 
were heard to rise from hearts so bl diy infl ed; “our 
hearts burnt within us while Jesus talked with us by the way.” 
Next morning one present came to me, and, taking hold of my 
hands in both his, said, * Sir, for many years I was a deist; by 
the reading of a Singbalese tract I was convinced that deism 
wrong; by means of services here I have been led to see 
self a - Ae fi at the Covenant Service yesterday I gave my- 
self to Ged. I feel Lam notthe man I was. God has softened 
my proud hare heart, and henceforth I give myself to Him and 
to His people.” This was said under the deepest feeling, and 
by a gentleman of more than ordinary intelligence, and was 
therefore matter for greater praise: one soul more to deck our 
Saviour’s diadem! But when shall they come by thousands? 
Our people are praying for even this time to come. Muy God 
hasten it! The gentleman just mentioned has carried out his 
intention, has joined the class, and is steadily devoting himself 
to God; while others who got good at the services mentioned 
are, in most cases, equally in earnest. 








CaLcuTta.-—The work here is slow, but sure. Deep pre- 
judices have to be met and overcome. The youth can be 
regched most readily, and special labors are now made to 


this class under religious inflaence. Rev. James H. 
bent gives the following information respecting the 
work there: 


The Bengali work has been advanced, since I last wrote, by 
a marked and decided step, viz., the erection of a school chap- 
el—a step which bad become necessary for the effective car- 
rying on of our co-operations. The site is one easily accessible 
to our Christian people; it is in the midst of a respectable 
Hindu population, and is in one of the most frequented thor- 
oughfares of the city. We have, therefore, the prospect of 
po able to reach a large number of people. The chapel pro- 
vides accommodation for about one hundred and seventy-five 
persons, and will cost, with its fittings, &c., about £60, all of 
which will be paid from local contributions. 
«Divine service was held there for the first time on the 29th 
orn h, when not less than one hundred and fifty persons 
were present. A vernacular day school for boys was com- 
meneed with the current month. On the first day nineteen 
were present, eleven of whom were Hindus, and had paid six- 


pence in for the month. £ cannot but think this is a 
gratifying ing; and I have no doubt that, in time, as the 
a be known, and acquires the confidence of the 


people, the number will greatly increase. 





CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 
Baptist Church, 

We condense from the Era several interesting items: 

The mission recently commenced in Lowell, under the charge 
of Rev. Mr. Whittier, is prospering. A large congregation has 
been gathered, and a work of grace has commenced therqgSev- 
eral persons have recently cherished hope, and others are seek- 
ing the Saviour. 

We hear of some increase of religious interest in Mill Village 
—a few hopeful conversions. 

The First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., have just dedi- 
eated a new mission chapel, costing $10,000. 

Iowa.—A church of fourteen members was organized in 
Ainsworth, August Ist. 

At Athens a church was formed July Sist, and publicly 
recognized by a council. 

WIscoONSsIN.—The church at Ange, durizg the last few 
months , has enjoyed a gracious revival. 

OnEGON.—The reports of the @entral Assoeiation for the 
year are as follows: Baptized, ust added by letter, 45; b 
relation of experience, 25; restored,1; dismissed, 55; exclu 
ed, 12; died, 2; present number in Association , 934—being gain. 
as by figures, of 119. 


has bocome pa stor of the church in V. 0. 





Rey. Henry Cocks, recently of Spurgeee’s College, London, 
? 


The Zion Baptist Church, Cincinnati one, which has 
been worshiping for the last twenty years on Third Street, 
near Elm, succeeded in selling the site of their edifice for $40,000, 
and have built, with the proceeds, a tasteful brick house of 
worship, Which they dedicated a few weeks ago.— Observer. 


At Ringoes, N. J.,a new Baptist chapel was dedicated on 
the 12th ult. The Central Baptist Society of Westfield, Mass., 
at a cost of $33,500, have erected a beautiful edifice which they 
dedicated the 12th inst., Rey. Dr. C. B. Crane, of Hartford 
Ct., preaching the sermon. A Baptist Church was dedicated 
last month in East Pembroke, N. J., capable of seating 400 per- 
sons, and costing $6,300. 


Rey. Dr. Stow, of this city, has just received from some of 
his personal friends, most of whom were members of his for- 
mer congregation, an annuity policy for $1000 per annum in the 
Continental Life Insurance Company of New York. Among 
the donors were many of the leading business firms and mer- 
chants of the city. 


Congregationalist Church. 


VERMONT.—At the last General Convention, the secretary 
reported 2,562 additions to the churches the previous year, of 
whom more than two thirds were on profession. It is estima- 
ted that one fifth of the membership are under thirty years of 
age, and that from one-seventh to one-sixth of the whole popu- 
lation of the State are connected with the congregations of the 
denomination. 


Mr. Beecher’s folks, in Brooklyn, are bringing to a comple- 
tion their commudious and elegant mission building, which is 
to be opened in September. ‘The work was commenced with 
$20,000, $15,000 being paid for the land, Next January, when 
the pews in Plymouth Church are sold, the surlpas over the 
expenses of the church is to be devoted to sweeping away the 
debt of this mission, and it is expected that the whole indebt- 
edness will be wiped out. 


Thirty-eight Congregational Churches were organized in 
April, May, and June; twenty-four at the West, seven in New 
England, three at the South, and two in California. 


The churches in Arlington, Bellows Falls, Brighton, 
Charleston, Corinth, Danvilie, Orwell, and Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, are in wart of pastors. In some of these places the 
field is white for the harvest, and a faithful laborer may hope 
speedily to obtain souls for his hire. Bellows Falls, especialiy, 
offers better inducements than ever before to a man who is 
bam | to work hard, and to live ona salary of a thousand 

ollars. 


The new church in South Royalton, has not raised $8000, as 
reported some weeks ago, but less than $3,000, with which to 
build a house of worship, and several hundred dollars of that 
was the gift of a Christian woman in another parish.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Journal of the Eighty-fourth Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church Diocese of Pennsylvania gives 
the following statistics : , 216; candidates for holy or- 
ders, 35; parishes, 177; churches, 153; sittings, 60,475; par- 
sonages, 67; communicants, 20,445; Sunday School teachers 
and scholars, 27,810. Since the last report tothe Triennial 
General Convention there have been 10,558 a 5,544 
confirmations, 3,197 marriages, 5,620 burials. 8,652 commupi- 
cants have been received, and 3,459 removed by death or oth- 
erwise. 


“Tue POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.”—Under 

this head a prominent scholar and dignitary of the Church of 
England writes to the Record: “That the Church of Eng- 
land is in the position of a beleaguered fortress no man of any 
observation can doubt. At such crisis the commonest pru- 
dence requires that the weak points. should be examined, and 
repairs, if possible, be made. Alas! our beloved church has 
many breaches in her walls. Is it too late to repair? It may 
be so. But still attempt should be made. . . . . The re- 
cent conduct of our Bishops in the House of Lords has led 
many to see that their presence is not always advantageous to 
the cause of true reli; ' There are indeed exceptions, but 
they are too few to t the general impression. Many 
instances might be a which have caused our foes to ex- 
Wh. . 2% . 
After all the warnings and alarms recently sounded, Ritual- 
istic mummeries are treated very leniently by some of our 
Bishops. Hence the lamentable alienation of our laity, 
Hence the influential body of Wesleyans avow that the breach 
between us and themselves is rapidly widening. We shall 
soon need their aid, and they will conscientiously refuse it. . . 
Bishops do not carefully ascertain that the candidates for ordi- 
nation are tharoughly imbued with the truths and spirit of our 
Articles. Hence the reproach, that in so many puipits justi- 
fication by sacraments, rather than by faith is preached.” 


Some of the British officers stationed in Canada having 
taken to preaching publicly in the colony, an order was issued 
prohibiting them from doingso. The result has been that two 
officers of the Rifle Brigade, preferring the pulpit to the pa- 
rade-ground, have withdrawn from the service. 


Bishop Colenso’s heresies are bearing fruit in strange quar- 
ters. Quite a number of the younger members of the Society 
of Friends in Lancashire, and epeuesy in Manchester, have 
avowed their agreement with the result of his Biblical criti- 
cism. As might be supposed the “ weightier” friends are 
greatly concerned at this state of things. Some of them are 
inclined to trace skeptical tendency to the Quakerish exalta- 
tion of * the inward light” above the written Word, and a 
book has recently appeared, in which a member of the Society 
charges a Deistical and skeptical tendency u Barclay’s 
Apology itself,—the very Calvin’s Institutes of kerism. 

* Dutch Reformed Church. 

MISSIONARY DEFICIENCY.—There is said to be an alarming 
deficiency in the feceipts of the (Dutch) Reformed Board of 
Missions. The debt was $16,000 at the beginning of the finan- 
cial year,and now at the end of the first quarter it is more 
than $25,000. The security fund of $30,000 has already bs 
pledged as security for money borrowed. 


Roman Catholic Church. 


GARIBALDI ON THE PRIESTS.—In a recent letter, Gari 
disays: “‘Our people, without abandoning the labor whic 

reserves the body, should think of freeing their mind 
‘or what kind of liberty is to be expected from a nation 
every day falls down at the feet of priests—the pedestals of e 
ery tyranny—and the soldiers of the most atrocious of I 
tyrants? I shall believe that our ple mean freedom when 
see the shop of St. Peter’s turned into an asylum for the indi- 
gent; when I see the flask of 8t. Januarius broken on the ton- 
sured pute of the ludicrous sorcerer.” 


Berrer Hopes rer ITaALy.—The kingdom of Italy is ina 
more hopeful condition now than it has been in at any time 
since the death of Count ©avour. The Ministry commands a 
majority in the Chamber, by which means it has been able to 
devise measures fer the equalization of the revenue gnd expen- 
diture. There is a Ju! im the quarrel bet the | ape yen 
of the King and the Pope, w may be owns to 
his Holiness is now busily engaged in the great task he has 
himself of summoning together a General Council, for the so- 
lution of the various problems which now affect society in the 
matter both of faith and morals—the first council of kind 








LaGER BEER.—An immense picnic of the Santer Schools of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh of St. Mary’s of the Immaculate 
Say ng in Williamsburg, New York, was held on Satur- 
day, Aug. 15th. Several thousands of galloms of lager beer 
were sold, there being no stand without a keg ofthe article. 








WHat EpvucaTION Costs IN ENGLAND.—It appears that 
in twenty-eight years ending March 31, 1867, the expenditure 


‘made for educational purposes by the Government of the 


United Kingdom amounted to 9,568,4741., of which, however, 
991,0801., or more than 10 per cent., was absorbed by expenses 
of administration, and 13,2941, in various miscellaneous charges. 
The balance was absorbed by various denominational schvols 
as follows :—Church of England, 5,669,7431.; British and For- 
eign School Society, 859,2151.; ‘Wesleyan, 440,7511.; Roman 
Catholic [England and Wales}, 347,0941.; Parochial Union, 
71,7281.; Church of Scotland, 621,9751.; Free Church of Seot- 
land, 464,518]. ; Episcopal Church of Scotland, 53,4641.; Roman 
Catholic [Scotland], 29,3161. The expenditure for the year 
ending Murch 31, 1867, for expenses of administration was 
78,4321.; and for schools of each denomination:—Church of 
England, 390,0841.; British and Foreign py ee ne ; 
Wesleyan, 32,1351.; Roman Catholic, 28,5691. ;Paroch nion, 
1201.; Church of Scotland, 51,3121.; Free Church of Scotland, 
30,7561.; Episcopal Church of Scotland, 4,5861.; and Roman 
Catholic [Scotland], 2,7471. 

NOTRE-DAME.—The entire restoration of the cathredral of 
Notre-Dame, commenced twenty years ago, is at this moment 
being terminated by fixing a railing all round it, to protect the 
structure throughout its extent. This is the last oper of 
the whole works undertaken to give this magnificent buildi 
the physiognomy which it possessed when first erected in “at 

The Methodist has another article on the shady side of camp 
meetings, in which it alleged that world frivolity 
are getting to be very prevalent, and that ‘are not 
so numerous as of old. This may be true of 
but it is otherwise in New England. They 
in conduct or results than now. The advice kind 
preaching needed at such gatherings is very : 

“Great sermons,” as some understand the P ng ns rw de-* 
cidedly out of place. Sermons which display learning, or ~ 
the research, or the eloquence, or the metaphysical acumen of 
the preacher ought never to be preached at a camp 
What we want is plain, straightforward | pees , that will 
thrust the truth directly before the heart, alarm: careless 
sinner, and arousing the slumbering believer. minister 
must be willing to sacrifice any reputation he may have for 
eloquence or learning in the one great effort to sa 
is a golden opportunity that may never occur 
grasped now or it is gone forever. 


The Philadelphia Tract and Mission Soc’ 
in June, through 8 missionaries, 55 supe 
visitors, 69,627 English, 9,221 German, 
69,009—tracts, through the city, among the 
Delaware and Schuyikill, and in our criminal 
stitutions. It now has 40 mission stations, has 
number of out-door meetings on the 
Bibles to the destitute, has held 67 


ath, 
rel 
found 22 cases of religious interest, mer 































































230 missionary visits. ) 








OUR SOCIAL MEETING. 
We may well begin with this earnest appeal to every Chris- 
tian, It is by Bro. G. F. Gavitt: 


» WHAT SHALL I DO FOR THE LORD? 
Look around you, brother, and you will find plenty of work 
to do. Perhaps you have been so engrossed in bu: that 
you have not asked yourself the above question. If not, 
sit down at once and think about it a moment, and see if 
do not come to the conclusion that it is time you were 
something for God. Do you attend your prayer and class meet- 
ings regularly? Or do you let some trifling excuse keep you 
from these means of grace, and thereby suffer loss to 1 
and shirk your responsibility, forgetful of the vows 
fore God you took upon you when you consecrated 
his service? How much we need the precious 
these social gatherings, where God meets his people, 
freshes them with showers of divine grace; and heres 
obtain the power we need to go out into the wo 
plish something for God. Then, looking around» y 
portunities every day to speak a word for our Savio 
often we let them pass by unimproved. How off 
little word dropped from a faithful heart resulted # 
tion of an immortal soul. ee 

Under no circumstances should we be ashamed to nt 
Lord, nor afraid to recommend religion to our fellow-men, It is 
good to have religion on Sundays, but we need it just as much 
on every other duy of the week ; and our religion is not tne say- 
ing religion of the 1 of Christ if it enter into the 
every duy duties of life, and bring our y with 
the spirit of the gospel. 

Have we not then a personal work 
those over whom we have an influen 
their souls? And first of all, we must 
hearts are mght, and our daily walks 
of Christ; tnem will our words have w 
sinner, ** Come, and we will do you good. : 

Don’t sit down, my brother, fold your hands, and be 
in the vineyard of the Lord. There is work for you 
Perhaps the Lord has blessed you with an a’ 
world’s goods, and you are giving liberally for the su 
the gospel, and to susfain the institutions of the chi 
is well, and the Lofyjwill biess you in so doing, but 
eee behind thisfand make this the extent of your 

ng souls n our personal labors for their salvy: 

and opportunities rin this direction present themsel 

to you continually. 
ut whatever your tondition in life, rich or poor, if you are 
a disciple of Christ there is work for you to do. God has given 
a place in the vineyard, and a work to perform which none 
do for you. There are hearts, it may be, that ean be reach- 
no one else. Do you say you can do nothing for the sal- 

souls? Have you ever tried? Remember that God « 
you the performance of no work that he does not 
power todo. Under the teachings of his Spirit, 
consecrated to him, we shall find every day not 

to do, but also power to do it. 


. Bosworth talks wisely on 


i, SINGING IN SOCIAL MEETINGS. 

Singing is by no means a modern science, but it is of ve 

ancient use. After the deliverance from Eg3 pt, and the aml 

throw of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Moses 

song of praise to God; Ex. xv. It was connected with 

wonderful manifestation of divine glory which filled the house 

of the Lord, so that the priests could not grand to solnister st 

~ alec; cares. v.1 et is deligh lly ex in 
undred| m: * a noise unto the 

ali ye lands. Serve the Lord with ; come 
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our hearts to the Lord.” And St. James says, is any merry. 
fet bim sing psalms.” Paul and Silas mingled their songs of 


raise with roar of the earthquake at Philippi. So also 
\_ Jesus the eucharistic supper with a song of praise. 
Singing is a heavenly science. It will be perpetuated forever 


a louder, sweeter, purer, than were ever heard on 
e ; Rev. v. 9. As to si in mee: » care 
should be taken not to overdo this delightfnl and important 
part of religious worship. Aside from the opening hymn, not 
more than tw6 Verses shouid be indulged in at one si q 
and perhaps more generally one is better than two. Experi- 
ence and rvation have confirmed me in the belief that it 
would be much better if our people would follow the exam 
of the ish Methodists, and sing our own hymns in prefer- 
ence to miscellaneous.trash with which the market is 
flooded, much of which is a violation of good taste; and, what 
is still worse, does not express a single logical sentiment from 
first to last. Take the following as an example: 
“ We are marching up the flowery way, 

We are marching up the flowery way, 

Never to come back any more; 

No, no, never coming back any more.” 

“ We'll march around Jerussalem, 

We'll march around Jerusalem, 

Never to come back any more; 

No, no, never coming back any more.” 

Now take the following as an example of the good old 
staunch Methodist bymns: 
“ Jesus, the name high over all, 
4 In hell, or earth, or sky; 
Angels and men before it fall, 
«. And devils fear and fly.” 


lines, and others of kindred origin combine good 
taste sense, good logic. and, what better than all, 
80) ; while the first-named example is lacking in 
all characteristics. 


We conclude the meeting with a pretty poem entitled 


ONWARD. 

We are climbing up the mountain; 
We pave left lain of sin; 

And igh many foes are conquered 
There are battles yet to win. 


We have buckled on the armor, 

We have taken faith’s broad shield, 
And with Jesus for our Leader 

We are sure to gain the field. 


But the other band of soldiers 
in a broad, smooth road ; 
We the narrow pathway, 
one that Jesus trod. 


Yes, we’re toiling up the mountain, 
Oft by storms and trials driven, 
For, though we could slide to ruin, 

We must climb, to get to heaven. 


Does the way seem dark and lonely? 
Christ is near, we’re not ulone. 

Does it seem a thorny pathway? 
Jesus wore a thorny crown. 


Onward, upward we wil! journey, 
Looking forward to the prize, 

Knowing that the cross awaits us 
Ere the crown will greet our eyes. 


We will bear it after Jesus, 
His unflinching soldiers be ; 
Working, for our Saviour, 
Till we the victory. 











THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for ZIOn’s HERALD, by JAMES F. C. HYDE. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZIon’s HERALD. 


WORK FOR THE SEASON. 

Muck. The time is at hand for securing a year’s stock of 
this useful article. There is no better time to dig muck than 
after haying, and before harvesting. The water is low at this 
season of the year, and it is more convenient to secure the 
muck, especially when it is deep. There are farmers who 
have doubts about ( he value of this article for farm purposes, 
netwithstanding all that has been written in its favor for many 
years past. There can be no doubt about its value as an ab- 
sorbent, whether it possesses any fertilizing properties in it- 
self or not. There is a great difference in the quality of what 
is termed muck. In some cases it is nearly all leaf mould, 
while in other locations it is very light and poor. The very 
poorest is better than none, because it will answer a most ex- 
cellent purpose to absorb the liquids. In order to secure the 
very best results-a sufficient quantity should always be near at 
hand so that a free use may be made of it in the pig pens, and 
in barn cellars when the urine drips down on to the manure 
heap. We have often noticed barnyards where there was a 
quantity..of Jiquid manure left exposed to waste, when ifa 
quantity of muck had been carted into the yard there would be 
many loads of good manure secured. Muck should never be 
used in a fresh state, for it has a degree of acidity when first 
dug that ‘renders it unfit for use. It is much better to keep a 
year’s stock on hand, and then after it has been exposed to the 
action of frost and rain it is very much improved. Many per- 
sons mix quick lime with fresh muck, and thus sweeten the 
whole mass and make it fit for use sooner than it otherwise 
would be. In some instances “‘ two birds may be killed with 
one stone,” as the saying is, for the meadow may need drain- 
ing and the owner may need muck, and he can accomplish the 
first, and secure a good stock of the valuable material of which 
we write. There are thousands of farms where there are ex- 
tensive deposits of this material, lying unappreciated because 
of the indifference of the owner, when if it could be judiciously 
used it could be turned to gold, or rather greenbacks, and the 
farms permanently improved. To many of our readers it may 
seem entirely unnecessary to write as we have on this subject. 
But while we remember that there are those who are slow to 
accept new ideas or practice old ones, we shall give ‘‘ line upon 
line and precept upon precept.” 

Fatten 3. This is often attended with great 
and eter al feed, simply because the proprietor 
does not unde what kind of management such animals 
require, in order to fatten weil and in the a 
riod of time. Young farme somet ones, 4 
appear to be in doubt whether a farrow cow will or will not 
fatten as well while she gives milk. and many very intelligent 
men have continued to milk a farrow cow until she was almost 
ready for the butcher, and have flattered themselves that the 
cow Was just as fat as she would have been had she not been 
milked. t no theory can be more absurd. 





the labors of Rev. Caleb Fogg. 
joined the 





No cow, or female of any kind of animals, can grow fat, or 
fleshy, while giving milk. one half us faust as if they were not 
milked. When there is a good flow of milk, little or no fat is 
secreted. And why? Simply because all the nutriment in the 
food which they consume, which would form fat or flesh, goes 
into the milk pail. Therefore, the sooner we discontinue to 
milk a farrow cow, when we have concluded to fatten her, the 
sooner she will be ready for the shambles, and the greater will 
be the amount of tallow and flesh in her carcass. 

These su; tions apply more particularly to spring and 
summer. If a farrow cow is in tolerable good condition in the 
winter, and the calculation is to make beef of her the next sum- 
mer. or the next autumn. she may be milked all winter, provided 
she be well fed. Butshe should be ‘dried off” before she is 
turned to grass. Then, by allowing such cows to feed on good 
grass during the summer, they will make fair beef early in au- 
tumn by feeding them only a few bushels of meal. But if they 
be milked all summer we may expect less and tough beef, and 
but little tallow. 

Let farmers remember that if they gain ten dollars in butter 
and cheese by milking a farrow cow during the summer, they 
will have ten dollars worth less of beef and tallow than they 
would have had if the cow had been “ dried off” a few months 
sooner.—New York Times. 


Soft Water for Horses. Youatt, in his book entitled “ The 
Horse,” says this animal will never drink hard water if soft is 

thin reach : that he will leave clear, transparent, hard water 
for a pool or stream of soft. even though the latter be discol- 
ored with mud. Very cold water from the well will make 
the hair rise up, and not infrequently cause an attack of 
gripes. Give soft water when practicable, especially if the 
animal be ailing. 











THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


Asa 8. Tosry departed this life in West Falmouth, Mass., 
May Ist, in the triumphs of the Christian faith, aged 55 years 
and 6 months. 

Some twelve years since he became deeply interested in the 
moral and religious interests of his own community, and main- 
ly — his enterprising spirit and Christian liberality a 
neat commodious house of worship was erected, when the 
flaming power of the Holy Spirit found its way to his heart, 
thoroughly converting him, and for about ten years he lived a 
devi follower of the meek and lovely Saviour. The pros- 
perity of the church. of which be was a pillar and the leader, 
ever lay near his heart, and was a subject of his constant prayer 
and deep solicitude; and even in his last sickness, when the 
disease which at times dethroned his reason would relax its 
iron grasp, the welfare of this little Zion constantly occupied 
his thoughts. His last audible prayer was that God would sus- 
tian this chureh for which he had labored so faithfully. Child- 
less himself, the Sabbath School was an object of parental care ; 
the faithful superintendent for many years, the children ha 
come to him with filial affeetion, To train their open- 
ing minds for heaven was his delight. Asa citizen, none stood 
higher; his advice being sought on all questions of moral and 

ucational interests pertaining to his town and community. 
Were young men of true worth struggling for position, Bro. To- 
bey was ever ready, and it was his delight to assist them, as many 
grateful hearts can testify. None knew him but to love him, 
and those who knew him best loved him most. 

West Falmouth, Mass. A. 8. EDGERLY. 


Wipow Saran Eastman died in Windsor, Vt., May 17th, 
aged 78 years. 

The subject of this notice professcd faith in Christ when 18 
years of age, and for near thirty years was a worthy member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The faith cherished for 
“aT years grew firmer as she neared death. 
Windsor, July 24. 


RutTH SANDERS was born in Manchester, Eng., came to this 
poe ys | in 1864, was married to Mr. Wm. Gibson, of Bridge- 

rt, Conn., in 1866, was savingly converted in 1867, and died 
n Compton, R. L., June T, 1868. 

Sister Gibson was blessed with a cheerful and amiable dis- 
position, which carried happiness into every circle which she 


entered. Before her conversion her heart throbbed in sym- 








A. L. Pratt. 





pathy for the neglected and the omens p ee she early became + 
ebl 


a voluntary teacher in the Ragged hool of Manchester. 
During the past spring she obtained th ing of perfect love, 
after which all doubts vanished und her peace was like ariver. 
Her last sickness was protracted and attended with extreme 
suffering, yet no murmur escaped her lips. Her death afforded 
the most remarkable instance of the triumph of faith I ever 
witnessed. For the last two days she was favored with the 
most glorious visions of the heavenly world. Angels thronged 
her room. The friends of other years and climes waited around 
the dying couch to bear her spirit home. At times her ecsta- 
cies were nearly overwhelming as the glimpses of immortal 
scenes burst — her, and she would exclaim after vainly at- 
tempting the ription, “‘ O, it is indescribahle!” Tous who 
stood by the bedside the room seemed flooded with heavenly 
Gory: while our hearts were thrilled by the  ~ of the 
nseen. On Sabbath morning in the midst of her triumphs. 
urging her friends to meet her in the city beyond, she passed 
into immortality. May we meet her there. B. 








THomAsS M. Parne died in Bristol, R. I., June 15, aged 51 
years and 10 months. 

He was converted and baptized at the age of but 14, but for 
some reason did not become connected with the church at the 
time. He, however, led ® praying life, though with the em- 
barrassments that always attend the failure to make an open 
profession of Jesus, At the Vineyard Camp Meeting of 1842 he 
received soe the witness of are and soon afterward 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Bristol, his na- 
tive town, in whore membership he continued until his death, 
perce. in later years some of its heaviest and most important 
reponsibilities, and honored and trusted by his brethren as is 
the fortune of comparatively few. 

He was a man, devoted to hjs church, careful of its hon- 
or, watchful for its interests, libersi with his money in its aid, 
a true and tried friend of its panes, and all for the sake of 
Christ its head. He died well. The world had for years sat 
loosely upon him, and at the beginning of his five weeks’ ill- 
he found himself ready for the Lord’s coming. In the severest 
physical suffering he triumphed. Without a cloud, without a 
conflict — with pain, he came down to the end, and, with 
a longing to be in glory, he passed to his rest. 

D. A. WHEDON. 





RICHARD WATERHOUSE was born in Scarboro’, Me., Jan. 
20, 1782, and died in the same town, May 4, 1868, in his 87th 

ear. : - 
% Bro. W. was converted when about 20 years of age, under 
He soon after his conversion 

M. E. Church, then in its infancy in this place. For 

more than sixty years he lived religion every day, and was an 
cxoumryny and worthy member all that time. He was one of 
the first Trustees of the Methodist propery in this place, and 
remained one until] the day of his death. He was also an ac- 
tiye steward and class leader for many years. He appears to 
have convinced all within his sphere of action that he was 
what he professed to be, a real Christian; and none who knew 
him and believe in the doctrines of Christ doubt his redeemed 
and precious sou! now rests with his long-loved Saviour in 
the m of heaven. . HaTcn. 

Searboro’, Aug. 25. 





THE SEOULAR WORLD. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA.— The Tribune’s Washington 
correspondent says : aa 

Secretary Seward who has been in correspondence for some 
time in relation to matters connected with the new Reciprocity 


treaty with the Dominion of Canada, has been informed by 
the Canadian authorities that the Hon, John Rose has been 


empowered by that government to arrange a treaty on the 
basis reed upon in the correspondence, subject to lawful 
ratification, and that he will arrive in this in a short time. 
The treaty will embrace many points cove by the old one, 
with some provision to prevent the smi ng of foreign 
goods, socommon along our Northern frontier; and will be 
ready for action of Congress next December. 

MURDER OF Dr. Braman, U. S. A.—Dr. Chandler B. 
Braman, of Brighton, Mass., Acting Assistant Surgeon U. 8. 
A., and Post Su n at Baton , La., was murdered re- 
cently. One of the Doctor’s friends, Lieut. Clark, had been 
robbed of his watch and a considersble sum of money. Sus- 
picion fell upon Second Lieutenant William McGee, an officer 
of the same regiment. Lieut. Clark, who is a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, as also was Dr. Braman, informed the 
Dr. of his loss, and the Dr. expressed his doubts of Liew} 
McGee. Their suspicions coming to the knowledge of Gen. 
Sykes, the a officer of the garrison, he ordered an 
investigation, but nothing was — against McGee. Driv 
Braman then wrote a letter to Gen, Sykes, es his ae- 
tion; said that his zeal as a Mason led him to help a brother 
Mason (Lieut. Clarke); that in an interview with McGee, the 
latter removed his suspicions, and that he would do every- 
thing possible to counteract what had been done. McGee, 
however, was not satisfied, and at dusk on the evening of the 
15th inst., went to Dr. Braman’s room with a revolver, and 
without any warning shot him while in the act of rising from 
his chair. Dr. Braman immediately ran to a hospital tent 
near by, and was placed on a bed, where he died, cGee is 
only 17 or 18 ag of age. He entered the army as a drum- 
mer-boy, in the 33d New Jersey Regiment, and a year ago ob- 
tained a commission in the Regular Army. 

BRILLIANT PHENOMENA IN TENNESSEE.—On the 13th ult. 
a singular speetacle was witnessed by a number of farmers, 
about 19 miles from Nashville. About 1 o’clock, in the day a 
strange gloom pervaded the sky occasioned by a dark cloud, 
which attracted the notice of the men. A brilliant whitish red 
glare overspread an immense mass of black clouds, on the cen- 
tre of which appeared a funnel-like aperture aboutfour or five 
feet in diameter, the sides of which presented the appearance 
of ragged flames darting like fiery tongues, and licking and 
lapping at a large white hot object passing with inconceivable 
rapidity down through the apperture.. When it left the mass 
of cloud it did not appear to fall in a perpendicular direction, 
but sloped at an inclination of some 10 or 15 degrees. from a 
plumb line, and grew more intensely bright as it approached 
the earth. It struck the earth with a souud like a sudden, ter- 
rific clap of thunder, and seemed to make the surrounding hills 
quiver to their foundations. Great numbers of trees on their 
rocky sides fell, and continued falling for several minutes af- 
terward, making noises like the prolonged reverberations 
of thunder among rocky cliff. The men who were about 
400 yards from the place where the fiery missive from the sky 
struck, cautiously proceeded to the place, and found that it had 
struck upon a flat ledge of rocks in a wagon way leading from 
a farm housé to the public road. The fragments of stone were 
thrown around for several rods in all directions; the ledge, 
which is said to be three feet thick, without any seams, was dis- 
tarbed for a distance of about 50 feet, split and torn up in frag- 
ments; the soil, which was spread in thin layers all over it, 
looked as if it passed through a seive. The aerolite was found 
to be buried some twenty feet in the ground, the place~where 
it struck being hot for three days till a rain storm cooled it 
down. The meteor measured about seven feet from apex to 
base, and at the greatest circumference about ten feet round. 
It is specifically very heavy, and the lump cannot weigh less 
than five or six tons. 


THE FRENCH ATLANTIC CABLE.—The new French cable, 
one-third smaller than the present Anglo-American cable, will 
be finished next summer. This cable will be laid from Brest 
direct to the French island of St. Pierre, near the south shore 
of Newfoundland, from thence across the St. Lawrence to Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and thence to New York. This cable will be 
2,600 miles long between France and Newfoundland, or about 
800 miles longer than either of the two present cables. Itss 
ond section, to Plymouth, will be 722 miles long. One ell 
advantage of the new cable will be the directness with wh . 
messages will be conveyed from Paris, as compared to the. 
round about circuit they have to take now. # 


LEAVING THE SOUTH.—A Nashville correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times says that the danger of another war either pre- 
cipitated by direct intent or brought about by outrage upon the 
blacks is inducing thousands of persons to leave the So ' 
Within the last — the value of property in Memphis has = 
creased over $19,000,000, and there are now over 450 sto 
empty on the principal streets of that city. Union men 
trying to get away from all parts of West Tennessee, and are 
sacrificing their property for that purpose. 

DuKE WILLIAM AT WEST PoOINT.—His Royal Highness 
Duke William of Wurtemburg, reviewed the cadets on the 28th 
ult., in the presence of a large and brilliant audience who flank- | 
ed the beautiful parade ground on every side. At the con- 
clusion of the review, the illustrious stranger, turning to Brig. 
Gen. Pitcher, Superintendent of the Post, and the officers of the 
staff, expressed his acknowledgments for the honor in compli- 
mentary terms. 

A collision between a steamer and a schooner occurred on 
the — of the 23d ult.,on Lake Champlain, by which two lives 
were lost. 


The aggregate of the appropriation bills passed by Congress 
at the present session is about $161,400,000. 

A bill has passed both branches of Congress incorporating a 
National Life Insurance Company. 


The revolutionists in Venezuela have captured Caraccas, 
the seat of the government, and have organized a government 
of their own with General Monegas at its head. 


A Chinaman was horribly beaten by his countrymen lately 
because he had cut off his queue and otherwise showed his desire 
to adopt the customs of the Americans. It is suspected that 
persons of high rank among the Chinese are responsible for 
the outrage.—San Francisco Occident. 


Negotiations are now in p’ ss between our government 
and that of Prussia, looking to establishment ef regulations 
for the protection of German emigrants. 


Thirteen settlers in Montana have been murdered by the 
Indians recently. 
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Great REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN VER- 


MONT.—The State election took "place in Ver-| which exists between the United States and 
mont on the Ist, and it resulted in a glorious Russia. 


victory for the Republicans. “The star tat | 
never sets” shines with increased lustre. The | 
returns show that the’ Republican majority | 


bas been increased by nearly 10,000 votes over - destroyed by fire on Saturday last. The town 


last year. Three Republiaan congressmen 

have been elected; the Senate will be wholly 
Republican; the House will be nearly so, and 
the whole vote is the largest polled since 1840. 

REACTION IN GEORGIA.—In the Georgia 
House of Representatives, on the 2d inst., a 
vete was taken by which 25 negroes were un- 
seated, and four who claim to be white men re- 
main. Mr. Turner, one of the eolored mem- 
bers, concluded his farewell speech with these 
words: * This thing means revolution. Look 
out, carpet-baggers. When we go, they will 
turn you out, impeach Governor Bullock, and 
upset the Constitution.” After which Turner 
walked out, brushing the dust from his feet. 
Other negroes bowed to the speaker and waved 
their hats to the members. 

John Quincy Adams has been nominated by 
Democratic State Convention for Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

John T. Hoffman was nominated for Gov. 
ernor of New York by the State Democratic 
Convention at Albany. 

Gen. Forrest declares that over 500,000 
men belong to the Ku Klux, and 40,000 are in 
Tennessee and will sweep away every radical 
and ruler of that State if their claim to vote is 
meddied with. Congress must meet and do 
what it can, and its first duty is to do what it 
failed to do last spring, remove the President, 
who keeps all this caldron boiling, and threat- 
ens yet worse iniquities. What a load of guilt 
lies on those who refused to remove him. Pray 
for our friends there who are in dreadful 
jeopardy every hour. 


ENGLISH PAPERS devote their leading col- 
umns to comments on the China-America 
Treaty. England don’tlike the China Treaty. 
We did not expect it would. It has looked 
very covetously on China, and nibbled at the 
big rich loaf nota little. America says “no 
more of that.” China is sovereignty in her 
own right. America will sustain her in her 
autonomy. The war between Europe and 
America may yet take place in the Pacific seas, 
and on the Asiatic continent. Ameriea may be 
called upon to protect her protege,and the oldest 
nations live only by thevalor of the youngest. 
—Mr. Mason Jones, the liberal candidate for 
Parliament from Queen’s County, Ireland, has 
been ebliged to retire from the contest. Re- 
ports had been extensively circulated among 
his Catholic supporters that he was a devoted 
partisan of Garibaldi, and it was thought that 
this would prove fatal to the success of the lib- 
eral ticket in that portion of the country.——A 
formidable potato riot occurred at Cork on the 
4th; but the Murphies dispersed before Sir 
Bayonet.——The coroner’s inquest on the 
bodies of the victims of the Wales Railway dis- 
aster returned a virdict of manslaughter 
against two brakemen, Williams and Jones, on 
the grounds of criminal neglect.——The Ber- 
muda dry dock, the largest structure in the 
world, was successfully launched in the Thames 
on the 4th.——Baron Beust has made a speech 
of a reassuring and pacific nature.——The Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson made his first speech in Eng- 

the 2d at the annual banquet of the 
ier of Sheffield. His assurances of the 
ly disposition of America towards Eng- 

land were received with enthusiastic applause. 
——The heir apparent of the throne of Persia 
has recently died of cholera.——Eleven Eng- 
lish crieketers sailed from Liverpool on the 
2d for New York.——Strong anti-Confederate 
resolutions were passed in the Nova Scotia 
Legislature on the 4th. The Attorney General 
Wilkins making a most violent repeal speech, 
which he concluded as follows: “ ‘I now give 
notice to England and Cauada, that, if before 
the next session redress is not given and the 
constitution restored to the people, the people 
willno longer submit. We will have no more 
of gentle and constitutional means. After that 
we will pass revenue laws, send for a collector 
of customs, and order him to pay them into the 
local treasury.’ Mr. Blanchard, leader “of 
the opposition, then asked: ‘Who will obey 
the law?’ The Attorney General answered: 

‘If we need it, we will in that event appeal to 

another nation.” The Speaker immediately 

cleared the gallery, amid great uproar, and de- 
clared the assembly adjourned.’ ”——It is ru- 
mored that negotiations are pending between 

France and Spain, that in case of a European 

war Spain will send a fleet to protect Rome 

and France an army to protect the reigning 
house in Spain.——-The Portuguese Cortes has 
been prorogued.—— A demestic conspiracy 


against the government of Lopez has been dis-| feet, embankments were sweep away, streets 


covered. 


The Governor of South Carolina wants no | pended on all the city railroad lines during some 


military organizations in the State, and the | portions of the day, with the single exception a Ls iy 
To 


Georgia Senate is like-minded. 


| 000 bales. 


The Paris Presse is jealous of the good will 


Lock No. 20 on the Erie Canal gave way 
| Sunday night, causing considerable damage. 
The entire village of Sunnidale, Canada, was 


Denver—under an Indian escort. 


to the President last week. 


Speaker Colfax and party have arrived at 


DEATHS. 








The new Austrian minister was presented 
The cattle plague has appeared in Ohio. 


hl in 8 pt h 





was in the track of the forest fires, and other 
villages.are threatened. 
This year’s cotton crop is estimated at 2,500,- 


been seized by the governmént. 

It is now said that Lord Moenck will remain 
some time longer as Governor General of 
Canada. 


Arkansas papers to the 1st inst. are received 
here. Everything was quiet in Conway Coun- 
ty. The belligerents had been disarmed. 
Governor Clayton and the Hon. A. H. Garland 


burg on the 29th of August, counseling mutual 


Standard of Ang. 29 has a report of a bloody 
tragedy which occurred last week in Louisville, 


ty in that State, resulting in the death of seven ne- 
groes and five whites. A negro had committed 
a horrible outrage upon a girl 13 years of age. 
The citizens executed summary punishment 
upon him by hanging him. A brother of the 
negro went to the town after the execution 
and behaved in a very insulting and riotous 
manner, making threats against those who had 
hung his brother. The people, bearing his in- 
sult for some time, hung him also. The ne- 
groes then in the town and vicinity collected 
together, numbering 40 or 50, and made a gen- 
eral attack upon town with the above result. 
The crop reports are very encouraging, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern portion of Arkan- 
sas. The crops in Anchetta and Columbus 
counties are suffering for rain. 


Lord Lyons gave a banquet to Lord Stanley, 
the English Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who is at present in Paris. M. Moustier 
was present. Speeches of a complimentary 
and pacific character were made, and much 
good feeling prevailed. 
Six Fenian Head Centres from New York 
and Massachusetts are at Ottawa for the pur- 
pose of watching the trial of Whalen, who is 
sus\ected of complicity in the assassination of 
the late D’Arcy McGee. 
A whole family—father, mother and two 
children—were murdered at Randolph, Ken- 
tucky, last week. 
Passengers arriving at any Cuban port are 
now required to show passports issued by the 
Spanish Consul at the port of departure. 
Several hundred bales of California blankets 
have been ordered in New York. 
Nevada reports the discovery of a cinnabar 
mine of marvelous extent and richness. 
Bears are numerous and destructive to sheep 
in Minnesota. 
A brother of Gen. Pillow died last week in 
Tennessee. 
A fatal railroad accident occurred on the 3d 
near Russell, Mass. A train of twelve stock 
and freight cars became displaced from the 
track, and were precipitated from a wooden 
bridge over a small brook tributary to the 
Westfield River down into the rocky chasm be- 
low. The accident was further increased by 
an explosion in one of the oil cars, which soon 
enveloped the rest of the train in flames. The 
explosion was so loud as to be heard for miles 
around. The engineer and his comrades, who 
fortunately escaped, imperiled their lives to res- 
cue those who were suffering in the wreck and 
conflagration. One man was killed and several 
injured. 
A corps of men is employed in Paris whose 
sole duty it is to keep a watchful eye on lit- 
erary men to find out the pseudonyms of 
each, and record anything suspicious. 
A St. Louis paper reports the arrival in that 
city in one day of twenty thousand sacks of 
wheat which wete unloaded, besides forty car- 
loads for which there was no storage room. 
THE HARVEST IN CaNaDA. — The harvest 
in Western Canada is completed. Fall wheat 
and hay are abundant, but the quality of the 
former was injured by the intense heat in 
July, which ripened the grain too fast. These 
two crops were above the average; barley, 
oats, rye and peas are considerably below it. 
Spring wheat is an average crop. Potatoes, 
turnips, carrots and mangolds all require more 
rain. The harvest, as a whole, will come up 
to the average. 
The recent storm has effected mucb damage 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., the lower parts of the city | Carrie 
being entirely submerged to the depth of many 


torn up and sewers bursted. Travel was sus- 


at the recent i 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad has|ture is a dead letter through an error in en- 


Brazilian government has been settled. 


An extra session of the Alabama Legislature | yr. 
has been called by the governor. 
The trial of Whalen, murderer of D’Arcy | and calm, sweet Christian temper during «2 a most ee = 
McGee, was to begin Monday. one ee 


addressed a large number of citizens at Lewis- | rived at New York from Europe. 


forbearance. The Arkadelphia, Dallas County, | gurated on the Ist. 


Lafayette County, the extreme southeast coun- American, Bayard Clarke by name. 


general government. 


of the C 





The difficulty between Mr. Webb and the 


Mr. Bayard Taylor and his family have ar- 
Governor Stevenson of Kentucky was inau- 


It is reported that one of the victims of the 
recent railway accident in Wales was an 


Tennessee desires military aid from the 


The French minister of Finance, M. Maque, 
has been added to the list of the apostles of 
peace. 

John Bright has published an address to the 
voters of Birmingham, in which he offers him- 
self as a candidate for re-election to Parliament. 
The total number of immigrants to this 
country during the year ending June 30th, 
1868, was 323,749. 

The New York Board of Councilmen is to 
be abolished. 

Two young girls were killed by lightning on 
Monday at New Egypt, New Jersey. 

Two women were killed at Albany last week 


tion. 

The London Standard does not share the 
jealousy of the Times regarding the treaty 
made by the Chinese Embassy with our gov- 
ernment. 

A London company wants to build the un- 
derground railroad in New York city. 
Napoleon has gone to the camp at Chalons. 
A Russian bishop has been banished to Si- 
beria. 

Ex-Governor Thomas H. Seymour of Con- 
necticut died in Hartford on the 3d, aged 61 
years. 

Generals Santa Ana, Losada and Marquesa 
are said to be leagued together for the purpose 
of deposing President Juarez and assuming the 
control of the Mexican gove: nment. 
The city of Hartford has had $30,000 be- 
queathed to her for charitable purposes. 
General John A. Dix and Senator Fowler of |D 
Tennessee support Grant and Colfax. 
The boll-worm threatens to cause considerable 
damage to the Mississippi cotton crop. 
General Butler’s party arrived at Halifax |7 
on the 4th. 
Business EpucaTion.—The Sy me ‘dl 


affo pen OOS ee rene Stratton Bus 
ness College for o! 


wy wy be education 
for business, is one that should not be neglected 
to enter the 


by young men who are pre 
aes pn The JW, =, institu- 

tion are in every respect equal to grand | © 
objeet. See ped rm meaty 














"MARRIAGES. * 








In this city, Sept. Ist, by Rey. L. R. 8. Brewster, Mr. 
Job n 'W.. Babson to Mins Eliza Ar Tibbetts, both of 


In East Cambridge, A Igy, by Rev. |W. A. Not- 


i L. ‘Weymouth t to stage. 
h Canibridgeport Avg, 3S 19, by tnd N. ny r. 


pn =. . Stahl, of Boston, to aor it. L You oung, 

In Westham Aug. 27, by Rev. J. Pomfret, 

My, may 8. Both to — Pitsinger, both 

n Chicopee Falls, August 27, by Rev. E. W. Divine’ 
 Vitette 8. 


In 
Mr. Wrox J Lambert to Miss 
om ¢ 


July 5, by Rev. A. Gould, Mr. James 
Jeckeon te be ante tine Gate Coonan, bow rE 


R. 1; A t by FT alletly 
1 an . ome, F H. G to 


Jose! am, beth 
In Ipswich, ,» by Rev. Jesse Weanem, Bev. 
Henry P. the Bui Igarian Mission, to Miss 
Mary A. iHodgtigg oft I. 
In Wiscaset. 


-y August 13, b ag 
of Fiichburg, ‘Mase., to Miles 


August 29, by Rev. A. R. Sylvester, 
wens of Worcester, Mass., and Miss 
Rachel H. Staples o1 


In Barre, Mag sAngusk 2 27, by Rev. J. Gill, Rev. F. M. 
reh, Wailtsfield. 


eee. , Vt, to Miss 
Parmenter, of Neceatan Mass. 

In North Manchester,Ct., June by Rev. J. E. Haw- 

in, Mr. Algernen Hosmer to Miss mh: Aug. 

* ar. Emmett M. Risley to Miss J. Hill, all of 

Charles Morse, 


vin’ Putnam, Au 
Ste" tee ante A. Baker, both of 
Shien 


ie, Ct., July 7. by Rev.J. W. Rev. 
Arnold to Vien deus inte, tom ot | Boon 


by the fall of a building in process of demoli- tal 


wife of Luther P. Fuller, formerty of Bel- 


Sarah 
lows we Pails, Vin died in Keene, N. H., Aug. 18, aged 50 


years. 

Mrs. Fuller was a sister ot Rev. 8. A. Cush Lad 
was of superior mind, and eminent in bee 
It is not probable that Congress will reas- | Her sickness was protracted and at 

ewe. but borne with remarkable 
° r re 


Prince Napoleon is visiting some of the Ger- | }.¢- como 
man cities in his yacht. 
The most important political measure passed Pas 7 

tieut Legisla- aunt 


tion. The Peviene in she 


vin, 
and though her sickness w: her 
ready. “ Blessed are the dead that in the Lord.” 
grossing. West Cumberiand. wy 


Almira Penfield, wife of the 


field, died in peace in Gorham, Wen ay sy aged irs 
years. 


Sister Penfield was a holy and brilliant member of the 
Church. Her influ mee over the human heart in 


both her public and private testimonies a Jesus aitneae, 
rarely equaled. 


We shall never forget 


ful and protracted iliness. 


me life and death were both a noble vind 

— Sy~ fae ab phy dye —, —_ her departs 
—~ overru to spiritual and 
the church and ber ment Ce Ce ren td friends, 


Gorham, Me., Aug. 24, 15€8. 
Mrs. Harriet Robinson, wife of Bro. Silas Robinson, 


died in Wiscasset, Me., May 10, aged 54 years 


Sister Robinson was converted in the great revival 
of 1828, under Bro. Francis Drew, and bas been a liv 
— sinee. Fro or 


ife, much beloved and greatly respected. died 
with a strong faith in a 

sive manner given to ¢& 

pesving blessing and asolemn dying 
Wiscasset, May 15, 188. 








Business Letters Recetved to Sept. 5. 
JA Ames—Ezekiel Bean—R W 


any 


Gor'on—Jas T Ha Teton satchel et 
Ninde—O ‘aroline Roberts—R Russell—H Thomas, P M 
—Aonie Voudy. 











METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 








Letters Received ffom Aug. 29 to Sept. 5. 
AA Aiken, K Atkinson, J Be: 
8 N Brook. aN 





iat, T White. 
Garman, 88 o- 2. 
. P. Macesr, 5 Cornhill Boston. 


CHURCH REGISTER. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
arertent District Ministerial Meeting commenees 
Orient Ministerial Association commences Oct. 5. 
Sandwich District Ministerial iene» & at Har- 
wich Port, Oct. —. Ps 


Oct. 12 
mya Valley Ministerial (<--> Oct. 12, 
























CAMP pears 
Camp Meeting at Bath. N a 
1. comenences . 
n Cusp Meeting commences Sept. a 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
oa eter ayee a - 


rt and ben at bang at 
vey on ate 7. 
Bristol and Bremen, at Round hay 
: oe bese Soe 
1; Woo oy ITS 
East Pittston. 2, 25; Windsor, &c. and 
Washington, at W., . and Nov. 1 
egy a Naiawees -— South My a 





21, an, astor; 
1, the Pastor; Roc! 1, 22, by the Pastor; 
ire 22, by or kort aby and New- 
castie, at N., 2. 
Damari+cotta, Ang. 15, 1868. 
READFIELD DISTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 
ase gro ge 
East Sol 3; Firs A eve. 
iy = Bridge. New Portiand. WwW: 
Vicober Water aye 4 4, P. M.; Benteits 6 Mais. ¢. 
ie ar. ae North Pe! eee RE po tid Ty 
t Wise eve 
nro. ee "6 a 
The people of Chatham M. E. Lome bere 
their pastor, Rev. W. F. F: 
n of three or four weeks to visit his ve heme and 
recruit his health. 
MAINE Mab my? Sy! SEMINARY AR AzD 





“| COLLEGE.—The Fall Term of thi 


eeks will 
second Monday of August tne. 10.) 


In the M. E La Newton Upper F 1, aaa : . 
. Dr. C. K. True, r Bd, racal 
anaeey ae Pav. Ve. Bee © Chicago. ne H. P. SREY, President. 
missio: the A. B. to Ceylon, to Kent's Hill,July 20th. 4. July 30, 
Emily F. wus. daughter % the ial ns ————— 
In Lunenburg, Sept. -  iocke Me 


and the state of the several . Tuesday 
4} —-*. by H. A. Spencer, Subject: The Scaerel 
Ju 
seas A Minister's Du 
—A. B. Russell; 2. How can 
“Micon Ses 
ow! ‘an. 
Reviews.—1. Saacpee4, Gove 2. Hurst's His- 
Rationalism—E. 





tory o 
UESTION FOR Discussion.—Is it pi to 
to — 5 or as involve 
hum m pavncy t-E.. . A. Titus, L. D. Barrows, D. D. 
All Travel oy or Lk Preachers are to 


come be pre © present Essays or sketches 
of sermons, choosin; i thelr own sub) 


Rey. W. 0. eer. Chaplain U. 8. Navy, has 
been crdered to ~ incy of the N 
casa, Fortemoet, N. H. Correspondents will 

at Portsmouth after Oct. Ist. 


of the 
will be - 
23d, at 2 
clock P. M. rtant business will come before the 
Board, and # full attendance is 


i 


An rned meeting of the M 
ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCL 
No.5 Boston, W: 











of the Fulton Ferry and Flatbush line. 


J. H, TWOMBLY, Secretary. 





MATTESON, for Committee. © 
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COMMERCIAL. en ey Pas KILLING mpere on "a 780 MILES HYDE PARK. 
ea charm. 
MONDAY, Seot. 6, 1868. | | Use Houi’s Bar Bum Soar, and none other. For OF THE THE careful system of restrictions applied to 


There has been no chZnge in the money market 
since our last report. It hasbeen in a very comforta- 
ble condition, with no pressing demand and sufficient 
paper offering to furnish employ for the | bl 
funds of the banks. Choice two and three months’ 
paper passes at 6 to 64g per cent. On longer maturi- 
ties from 6}¢ to7. Gold has been dul! and rather weak, 
the closing quotations being 144%.Government securi- 
ties have been in good request, the closing quotations 
on Saturday being for 6's of 1881, 114; 5~20's 1862, 113%; 
do. 1864, 1003; ; do. 1865, 1113¢; new do. 1867, 10834; 1868, 
108%; 10-40’s, 105. Seven-thirties sell at 99%, and in- 
terest to date. The stock market is still dull. 

In general trade there is little change to note since 
last week. The market for Corn throughout the week 
has ruled steady, with a moderate demand at a slight 
improvement in prices, falling off, however toward 
the close. In Oats there have been liberal receipts, 
with the prices somewhat irregular. Rye is in mod- 
erate demand. Shorts were sold by the car-load at 
$29.50, and in smaller lots at $30 per ton. The demand 
for Pork for the Jobbing trade continues to improve, 
and holders are firmer than a week ago. Beef remains 
without material change; Lard is firm; Hams dull and 
Mttle inquiry. Butter is firm with light receipts, and 
strictly fe is scarce and wanted. In Cheese, the ab- 
sence of a shipping demand tends to depress the mar- 
ket, and but few sales are being made. There is a good 
demand for Eggs at advanced prices. In Beans the 





market is dull with a downward tendency. The re- A be 


ceipts of Potatoes have been altogether beyond ghe 


wants of consumers, and prices have ruled low and | fice. 


somewhat irregular. Sweet Potatoes are in brisk de- 
mand at $6.50. The market for Sugar has been without 
mach activity, and Tea is without any notable change. 
Anthracite coal is in good retall demand. For Cotton 
there has been more demand, and the low grades have 
advanced 2 cents, but in the higher grades no material 
ehange. The past week has ah pe lnyeatre ba 
the Boot and Shoe Market, and there is no change in 
the demand for Leather and hides. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BOSTON MARKET—Monpay, Ava. 31. 
Produce. 
Butter, Ib: 





















--| Canada.......... 1 60@1 90.. 
.-| Potatoes, 3° bush: 
Jackson 

















steeeeeedl 


'o red........16.. 
Coffee crushed. .13.. 
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sale by the principal Druggists. ly. 





COLGATE & Co's. Aromatic Vegetable Soap, com- 
bined with Glycerine, is recommended for Ladies 
and Infants. 

June 2. ly. 





Tae Bp l ENGLAND PNEUMATIC Gas Co.—For 


r accommodation increasing busine 
have cotablished their office at 24 
floor, where they will be 
give information relating to 
cesses, This Company, 
—, “po to the put making cas 

r novel, and whieh Mey al claim the follow- 

ing mavantages: 


eras teehee ® -Condensibili- 

y < Ses, a ——— having failed to emake it 

chins an al em there being no ma- 
ne 

Nery to te xemption from Desgwe of Fire or Explo- 

PP .. mate; in the sur- 


ground, 
rou by water, and covered by the iron gas holder, 
and f t:ts REPLENISHED ONLY ONCE IN A 
YEAR OR MO) 


It fe believed tc to be the only Hydro-Carbon Gas Ap- 
, that Insurance Companies do not class as ex- 


it farnishes a Soft Setent ug, superior to that of 
coal gas, at Joss than half the cos 
No skill is required in the man metas of of this gas. 

bey ten years o ond een maha ie five Y eepaaes cna 
for the daily supply ofa dwelling hou 
A working m may be seen at the ‘Company’s Of- 


to ~- 4, ordersend to 


Deeeipire e Pp will be sent on application. 
- WALWoRTH, Treasurer 
24 Kilby Street, Boston. 
Aug. 7, ot. 





insed,eeling at Fe it pur- 
- ment ge Saeed pu 
Biron. 108 Hanover Bt May 3. 


petri = neal 
1c CLEANS! anufactured by J. J. Pike 
Co., 21 Milk Street, Boston. Also dealers in Trunks, 
lias, ga Collars, Patent . 





WHAT I8 THE MATTER WITH You?—This is-the 
familiar question Bon‘ to every invalid. In many cases 
the answer ay *t Ln . <—aemy, S but I don’t feel 


a ak this pF - ane will general! find that 
who makes y 

the hog u cad } hf complexion sallow, 
= — flaccid, and the whole oom of 


you joel si uae Sete of a dis- 


liver, is +, "the bottom of 


the a ulschief “ That's what's the m 

experienced the of Tarrant’s Ett s eenneaiiiten 

1 ~~ ~~—remmamiemetreees te recommend 
remedy. 


TARRANT & Co., Wholesale 278 Green- 
wich and 100 Warren Streets, New York, Sole Proprie- 
tors. Sold by all Druggists. 

Sept. 19. . ly. 


SELECT BOYS’ SCHOOF AT AUBURN- 
DALE, MASS. 
CoMBriEs a superior School with a the re- 
finements and comforts a Christi 
Morals and manners have a attention. “Numver 
limited to twenty. Next year begins Sept. 17, 1868. 


Address CHAS. W. CUSHING. 
Sept 10 


SOME OF THE FINEST PIANO MUSIC 


{PUBLISHED is contained in the “ Home 

Circle,” the two volumes of which cos buta 
tew dollars, present a —— ons in the Shee 
Music form would cost ten much. Price pe 
$3.00: Full "Gilt, “S400. Mailed. post 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & O0., Publishers, 277 Wasb- 
age St., besten. 


pt 10 It 


























4 
ape LADIES, SEND ONE DOLLAR, 
tb turn mail, ‘id, a box 
Weteaién 7m ot 190 A®™ of RING'S I INITIAL ’ Kors: PER. The 
Common extra-.8 1 9 7 ie ibaab tes in Sct is “apo “a. 
Medium do..... 1 
i je Oe. rhe 1 85 | dress G, Publisher, 319 Washington St., Boston, 
Michigan Pam. 11 60@13 00 Le | Sept 10 P 
le 1 25 
miimore fam.i3 OBIS 80, We ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY at Au- 
Canada, choice 12 50 ool, BD. rndale, Mass. the best advantages for 
Rye Flour....... 8 75@10 50\Onio & Penn. an. Kove a solid or ornamental eau sisting aeneer ited 
Seote, 2 = meat Srtpaane Next year 
" bush: .. Fo wa, Mich & Wis. fine... Sept 10 “CHAS. W. “CUSHING. 
he 4 ta . 
wn ree fF i wee York, fine....--. THE BRYANT & STRATTON 
ph my oe N, H. & Yt. See NATIONAL 
Boeria: saa a B Seeee.. = 
iste Feed.......38 00 Sup. pulled... . BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
lings....... .. cs apnrpneseer 40@50 snciel * oe 
BOSTON CATTLE MARKET. 
rama, Seat 4. Ove rooms are new, the largest, best light- 
Stock. — 2380; Sheep, 1 ; Shotes, 101; ed, and best ventilated of any Cellege in the 
ba ag _ 100; ‘Eastern Gs e, 84; Western country; while our course of instruction and facilities 
Pricks.—Beef Cattle: extra, 1344 @ 14 00; first qu 1- | for imparting a thorough 
19 @ liek: poorest ae gael BUSINESS EDUCATION 
r) Lamps. Td 450 ~ 
Bteers and ote 
at quae. 3 good min Gown heifers 
8 Hides. “Ben. 10 @ 12c; fat Hogs, 
wai Beant Seige 
: : in 
BB; Pelts, 50 @ 62c each; omy 2c each. 


REMARKS.—The alarm in reference to the disease has 
subsided in a great measure, and the feeling in the 
market has been one of more assurance, ra‘her favor- 
ing the buyer, especially for sheep. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Youne oo « oat young quate a more come- 
ly te each other's clear com. 
Plexions. Nothin fm er eradicate pi ples and blotches 
89 surely and safe’ mor Doctor. Sold 
by all Druggists. itis Te pleasant t the taste. 





et 81x Werks.—Dr.B.C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
vad St., New York. can be consulted at 41 Winter 
Boston, for all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, 
Premature . (Grubs), 
Tyaples es the nnatural Red Noses, Moles 
mark or scar, No 


BEERS 


ia 





without leaving 
for consultation. Send for 
ou Aug. 


* 





are unexcelled. 
SEPARATE -DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
Specimens of Penmanship and Index-Extra may be 
had free at the College, or by addressing 
M. R. HYDE, Principal. 
Sept 10 3m 
FOUND AT HAMILTON CAMP MEETING, 
he Lady’ 
a: cam of Bem of Mone Vell Cost, Lad y’s 
applying at the Methodist Book Concern, SOorut 
J. P. MAGEE, 





Sept 3 





E. & G. G. HOOK, 

ANUFACTURERS OF a= OR- 
GANS, of every size and description. 

An assortment of Second-hand Organs for sale at 

"Grlase tor taning end repairing promptly executed, 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Nov7 ly 


~- 





UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. Although this 
road is built with great rapidity. the work is thorough- 
ly done, and is prenounced by the United States Com- 
missioners to be first-class in every respect, before it 


=] is accepted, and before any bonds can be issued upon 


it. 


Rapidity and excellence of constructiou have been 
secured by a complete division of labor, and by distrib- 
uting the twenty th d men ployed along the 
line for long distances at once. It is now probable that 
the 





Whole Line to the PAEIFIC will be Com-| face 
pleted in 1869. 


The Company have ample means of which the Gov- 
ernment grants the right of way, and all necessary tim- 
ber and other materials found 
of its operations; also 12,800 acres of land to the mile 
taken in alternate sections on each side of its road; al- 
so United States Thi" -v-Year Bonds, amounting to 
from $16,000 to $48 U6 ),er mile, according to the difi- 
culties to be surmounted on the various secttons vo be 
built, for which it takes a econd mortgage as security. 
and it is expected that nut only the interest, but the 
principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 
the Company in transporting troops, mails, &c. 

THE EARNINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, from its Way or Local Business only, 


during the year ending June 30th, 1968, ameunted to 
over 


Four Million Dollars, 


which, after paying all expenses, was much more 
than sufficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. 
These earnings are no indication of the vast through 
traffic that must follow the opening of the line to the 
Pacific, but they certainly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 


Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 
$1,000 each, and have coupons attached. They bear an- 
nual interest, payable on the first days of January and 
July, at the Company’s Office in the City of New York, 
at the rate of six per cent. in gold. The priscipal is 
payable In gold at maturity. The price is 102, and at 
the present rate of gold, they pay a liberal income on 
their cost. 


A very important consideration in determining the 
value of these bonds is the length of time they have to 
run. 

It is well known that a long bond always commands 
a much higher price than a short one. It is safe to as- 
sume that during the next thirty years, the rate of in- 
terest in the United States will decline as it has done 
im Europe, and we have a right to expect that such six 
per cent. securities as these will be held at as high a 
premium as those of this Government, which, in 1857, 
were bought in at from 20 to 23 per cent. above par. 
The export demand alone may produce this result, and 
as the issue of a private corporation, they are beyond 
the reach of political action. 

The Company believe that thelr bonds, at the present 
rate, are the cheapest security in the market, and the 
right to advance the price at anytime is reserved 
Subscriptions will be received in Bosion by 


MatTTHEw BOLiEs & Co., 90 State Street, 

C. E. FULLER & Co., 2 State Street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGs & TORREY, 74 State Street, 

STONE & DOWNER, 28 State Street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 18 State Street, 

SPENCER, VILA & Co., 13 Congress Street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State Street, 

NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

Foee Bro’s & BATES, 20 Congress Street, 

KIMBALL, Pycott & BENNETT, 8 State Street, 

Joun E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire Street, 
And in New York 


At the Company’s Office, 20 Nassau Street. 


AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., 


And by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents will-look to them for their safe delivery. 


A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bends, which will be sent free on 
application at the Company’s offices, or to any of the 
advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, N. Y. 
Sept. 1, 1868. 





Aug 7 a 


along the line|' 








the laying out and imevevement of the lands, 
of buildin ith its health- 
ful and beautiful location and growth, are fast in- 


vesting Hyde Park with a rare ¢ combioatien of the ad- 
aoe of city and ow 


he lar, yreee of enterprising builders, with 
every faciiity for dispatch and poe gone By in ee 
ether with a py am co- jon on the part of 
Estate and Building pany, is deve’: 


gS patmrn paste do ug- 


and tastes 
the rarying, Ly different | 
Easy terms of nt when de- 


Perso ho prefer to purchase land and ap tame, eon 
select cen of most an from the many de- 
Fo locations within the limits of the Company's 

The town is intersceted by two mail lines of Railroad 
—the Boston and Providence and Bos aceeen 
Erie. 2 uel Ooo eat Suaee or thy ialnates 4 

r from his store city to a n 
eco ™ Pleasant 


o08 vasa, Hovest ond intervale v; the sur- 
waveces the wondman's axe, 


town, Geenting th the e i 
—_ for pleas par) and the techanic 


“Tt would be difficult in New Bun to find a view 
lence of Hyde P ‘Pack Hie aad Gem he ont 
nence o je Park Highl: eo eeps 
he harbor of Boston,then traverses the he Bice Haus which 
chive tie toon fone te thesouth a See Lar oily a ne 
<“ Neponset as it glimmers in the meadows to the 


"Ere very person in quest of a suburban residence in the 
vicinity of Boston, should devote at oot eae one srowth and toa 
ramble over Hyde Park. The wonderfu 
the extensive scale w 


this is fast growing into one of the 
mah Geligntrul, thrifty and prosperous cities in the 


The agent or assistants nt visitors who 
wish to examine houses or almost any hour of 


the ati 
a. ad. yde Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., 
3 


Sept 10 A. P. EGE, Generel Agent. 





ASBURY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 201 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORKE. 





Organized under the Laws of the State of 
New-York, and $125,000 deposited in 


CAPITAL, - - - $150,000. 
DIBECTORS. 
A. V. Stou Emory McClintock, 
Jobn Eittott, R. R. McBurney, 
McClintock, L. Bangs, 
Bishop, . 


G 
Olives Hey Bi nel A. Whedon, N 
vi 
eh ee 
Fletcher tarpon” E. B. Wakeman, Jersey 
Citsha Riggs ina. ta, 
Wm. B. J. Hunter, Philadel 
janes Pelee J. T- Gause, Wikminaton, 
6 H. King,” 6. W. Wilmington, - 
William R. Foster, john . Baltimore, 
Gon J. Hamilton, W. G, Williams, Delaware, 
al 
Albert Cc. W. C. Mu Bloom- 
~~ Bs bf i Francisco, 
itakely Wises, * Cal. 
rge Elliott, B. F. Crary, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICERS: 
LEMUEL BANGS, President. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
EMORY McCLINTOOK, Actuary. 
JOHN FIELD, General Agent. 

The rapid success of this Company—fully equal to the 
hopes of its warmest friends—satisfactorily guarantees 
its permanence and a growth surpassing that of any of 
its predecessors. 

The Company issues policies in all the forms in pres- 
ent use, on single and joint lives, endowments and an- 
ouities. 

A special table for insuring lives of ministers by their 
congregations calculated at much below the ordinary 
rates. 

Few restrictions on travel, and none after first year. 

Registered policies , countersigned by the Insurance 
Department of the State, certifying that such policies 
are secured by a special deposit of public stocks. 

All Policies absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE. 

Dividends to Policy-holders, after two payments. 
Insurers preferring to relinquish their interest 
in profits may have instead a bonus addition of one- 
third of amount of policy. 

Memb d by a loan of one-third of 
premiums when desired, but no note required. 

AGENTS ARE WANTED EVERY- 

WHERE 





Application may be made to the following parties: 
GEO. L. KIMBALL, Portland, Gen’l Ag’t for Maine. 
S. & C. HOLMAN, Concord, N. H., 

General Agents for N. H. and Eastern Vermont. 
(Rev. 8. Holman remains for the present at Concord, 
and Rey. Calvin Holman at Sanbornton Bridge, 
» H 
Rev. GHO. M. HAMLAN, Newport, R. I : 
General Agent for Rhode Island. 
Rev. F. A. CRAFTS, Middletown, Conn., 
General Agent for Connecticut. 

We know of no Life Insurance Co. offering so favor- 
able ind ts to Methodist Ministers, either to act 
as Agents or to secure assurance on their own lives or 
those of members of their families. Superior facilities 
will be offered to good Canvassers, of whom a large 
number are wanted at once. 

I. A. — General Agent, 

July 16 5 Court Street, Boston. 








